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ABSTRACT 

In the first part of this handbookr designed " 
espec^-ally for the highly transient student in a county jail or 
prison^ sociological and psychological factors central to education 
vithin the prison environment are discussed. Such issues as optimua 
scheduling of class time; the employment bf tutor and peer help, the 
uti'lity and appropriateness of rewards for participation in the 
educational program^ and the need for basic outlines of objectives 
for both tfeacher and student are also considered. Data, which is 
included in this handbook, indicates improvement in the self-concept 
and attitudes of students in the experimental group originally 
exposed to this curriculum. The second half of the book offers 
enri,chment activities in the communication skills which are designed 
to revolve around student participation and discussion. Emphasis is ^ 
placed on the student's oral language a^ the basis for reading, and 
each' activity iS designed to insure success for the learner. 
Activities are structured to increase the student • awareness and 
positive, acceptailce of self. (LL) 
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TO: 



CORRECTIONAL EDUCATORS AND ALL OTHERS CONCERN^) WITH OFFENDER 
LITERACY IMPROVEKENT 



The Clearinghouse for Offender Literacy Programs is currently 
engaged in a national training and technical assistance program, - 
under the auspices of the National Institute of Corrections and 
^ the- Law Enf ot>cement Assistance Administration, to expand and improve 
tutor-assisted reading programs for offenders in correctional insti- 
tutions. 

In support of that activity, this well-conceived handbook, orig- 
inally* developed on the ^'firing line" of a successful experimental 
program, has been added to the several guidance manuals, program pro- 
files, and bulletins now available from the Clearinghouse, As with 
other Clearinghouse materials w§ are pleased that this monograph 
offers some lessons not only for those working' in the correctional 
setting (its primary target area) but for other adult reading programs • 
The sponsors of the Clearinghouse - - the American Bar Association, 
American Correctional' Association, and National Association for Public^ 
.Continuing Adult Education - - are convinced that achievement of basic 
literacy skills is a critical ingredient for reintegration of the large 
body of incarcerated offenders who cannot xope with the minimal reading 
demands of our complex and increasingly literate society, ' 



SinGfirely, 




Coi&mission on' Correctional 
Facilities a|ld Services* 



ERIC 
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INTRODUCTION 



This handbook reprint. Curriculum for Improving Communication Skills , 
the third in a monograph series published by the ABA Clearinghouse for Of- 
fender Literacy Programs, focuses on workable language arts techniques de- 
signed specifically for the offender population. Its basic purpose. is 1) 
to present the curriculum "and 2) to explain how to initiate and teach it. 
While prison, jail and youth institution students will be eventual benefic- 
iaries this material, the handbook is primarily intended as a curriculum 
guide f6r teachers and those responsible for developing and organizing cor- 
rectional education programs. 

»^ The material was designed especially for the highly transient student 

in a county jail or prison, but the program's applicability is broad and can 
be used in any type of educational program dn corrections. Sparked by the 
desire\to design highly motivating materials, this handbook outlines a sug- 
gested individualized reading program for students differentiated into three 
grouped ability levels: Level A - below grade 2.5; Level B - grade 3.5-6.0; 
and Level C - above grade 6.0. A model procedure for placing students in the 
most appropriate level is provided within this handbook. 

In the first part of the handbook, sociological and psychological factors 
central to education within the prison environment are discussed as well as 
such issues as optimum scheduling of class time, the employment of tutor and 
p^er help, the utility and appropriateness of rewards for participation in the' 
educational program, and the need for basic outlines of objectives for both 
teacher 'and student. In addition to these issues, the authors collected data 
that indicated improvement in the self-Qoncept and attitudes of students in 
the expwerimental group origin ally exposed to this curriculum. 

khe second half of the handbook offers stimulating enrichment activities 
in the communication skills. Suggested lessons are detailed and varied to al- 
low for minimum teacher pre-planning. A teacher or tutor using Curriculum for 
Improving Cbmmunication Skills will be able to enjoy flexibility in the choice 
and arrangement of activities offered in reading, writing, speaWing and listen- 
ing. , Teachers can also choose the activities best suited to the particular 
learners at hand. . ' ^ 

- Enrichment activities* are designed .to revolve around student participa- 
tioij afid discussion. Emphasis is placed upon the students* ordl language as 
the "BJasis for reading with each activity designed to insure success for the 
learner. Activities are structured to increase the student's awareness and 
positive acceptance of self. 

Supporting the new scope and object ivies of the ABA Clearinghouse for 
Offender Literacy Programs (utilizing volunteer tutors, community or inmate), 
. this curriculum could be presented and carried out by trained tutors, under 
the guidance of a teacher. Additionally, the ci/rrlculum presented herein is 
exemplary of educational material selected by the Clearinghouse to 1) assist 
cox:rectional educators in developing and carrying out highly motivating, ef- 
fective programs, and; 2) encourage the incarcerated offender to develop com- 
munication skills near a level of independence and functional literacy (at 
least 6th grade) and hopefully improve his chan^|^|^f success upon release. 

4j 



Currlculiptt for Improvlilg Communication Skills , (1972) was written and 
edited by Howard E* Blake, Ed«D and Duane H« Sackett, Ed. along with a 
staff of consultants under a grant from the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration (LEAA). Dr's* Blake and Sackett are currently professor and assis- 
tant dean respectively at Temple University's College of Education, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania** Republication of this manual Is made possible by Grant 
Number 73-ED-99-0012 from the Justice Department's Law Enforc^ent Assistance 
Administration which supports ythe current training and technical assistance 
p*rogram of the Clearinghouse* 

Information concerning literacy training and volunteer tutoring In the 
correctional field can be obtained by writing the ABA Clearinghouse for Of fen 
der Literacy Programs, 1705 De Sales Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 or 
by calling 202/223-5686. The Clearinghouse Invites the- submission of manu- 
scripts or article references for Inclusion In this monograph series. 



Jane E« Walker 
Assistant Director 
Clearinghouse for Offender 
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What the CICS Curriculum is ^ 

The purpose of t^e CICS curriculum is to/ improve the 
qualityy^f English instruction in the Adult Bfesic Educa- 
tion "(ABE) program. in the poimty prison situation. Its 
approach to English tjeachlng suggests that students will 
improve in their ability to use the English language • 
more correctly when they practice the four essential skills- 
glistening, speaking, reading, and writing - in a functional 
an4 individualized setting rather than throu^ rote drill. 
It further takes the view that each of the skills in' 
using the English language is a part of a total commimica- 
tion process, each inter-related and dependent upon the 
other. 

fl^is curriculum furnishes the content and planned 
lessons for twenty sessions of English instruction each 
three' hours in length, for a total of sixty hours. It 
is ^Uttended to help teachers , teach better as well as 
students^ learn more effectively and efficiently in a 
stimulating, challenging manner. 

The curriculum consists of two major parts: 

1. Part A - An Individualized Reading Program 

2. Part B - Communication Enrichment Lessons 

Part A has beeti developed in order to allow each 
student according to his potential to proceed at his own . 
individualized pace in reading and, to a lesser extent, 
grammar. Commercial materials, under teacher guidance, 
are used by students for this component pf the program. 
Detailed instructions for initiating and operating Part A 
are included in the curriculum. 

Part B has be^ devised in order to allow more 
divergence in learning by providing functional opportunities 
to 'practice the commimlcation skills of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing in\ functional, group situations. 
Twenty planned lessons at^^ provided for this component. 

Both parts of the curriculum assure sucsassful e)q>erienced 
for students and teaching is done in a non-threatening, 
student-centered and challenging manner. 
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The curriculum provides instruction that is differen- 
tiated for students in three ability levels: 

Level A - below grad^ 2.5 
- ' Level B - grade. 3.5 to 6.0 
Level C - above gracie 6 

> 

A plan for .determining the level in which to select and 
group students vis provided. 

While CICS has been developed especially for the county 
prison population, all or parts of the curriculum may also 
be used effectively with other adult education groups. In 
addition it is intended that it can be used for the establish- 
ment of prison programs where none have previously existed 
or it may be uaed'lo augment or inprove existing, on-going 
programs. 

CICS was developed for use with a highly transient * 
county prison population. In'taates can pursue the entire , 
curriculum, or can participate during the few weeks of their 
imprisonment. Thu$, the lesson^ are each mutually exclusive 
in' thems^elves; they are not arranged in a given sequence. 
Consequently, the student will benefit from the lessons, and the 
objectives of the curriculum may be reached, whether he 
participates one week or twenty, although certainly the 
more lessons he pursues the ri^re he will learn about 
English and the more nearly the chance the curriculum will 
achieve its objectives. The over-riding purpose of the ^ 
curriculum is to enable students to learn more ^nd teachers 
to teach better. 



Objectives 

f 

' Student objectives 

The CICS curriculum has been wirittenr to satisfy three 
btjettives for students: 

1. * To provide practice and to improve in the use of 
the four basic En^ish ccflhmunication sk4^ils - listening, 
speaking, Ireading, and writing. / 

2. To increase one's self-image I ^ 

3. To increase one's desire to want to learn and to 
continue one's educatioi^ a fter« release from prison* 



Teacher objectives r 

The curricultuQ has also been developed In such 
.a manner as to Improve teaching: 

1. To provide planned lessons based upon the most 
up-to-date knowledge of English and communication skills 

. 2. Tb furnish activities. Ideas, and suggestions 
that will allow for good rapport with students and "turn them 
on" to learning ^ 

3. To provHi^ as many of the activities, 14gas, and 
suggestions for each lesson as possible, tkus saving a con- 
siderable amount of teacher-time, which can be used for planning 
how to teach^'the lesson ^ 

* 

4. To offer alternatives, not mandates, for teachers 
to use any or all of their own expertise. 



^firoach to English ^Instr.uction 

^The CICS ^curriculum takes the approach that communica- 
tion skills will best be learned in a functional setting 

»v in which students are active participants and where leamingl 
is tndivj.dualized. This approach is the prevalent one bei&g 
followed in gopd English programs throughout the country at 
all levels of education. It is especially relevant to' 

"^^tilize this approach for a couQty prison population for 
thre^ very significant reasons: (1) the population is . 
higjily transient in nature, thus a student may only be 
enrolled fox a short period of time; (2) class attendance 
is usually not required; and (3) since the ABE English 
program consists of only sixty hours of instruction, all 
the communications difficulties which students ml^t have 
cannot be eliminated in this short period of time. 

Thus, each of the twenty lessons give student? the 
opportimity to practice all four communication skills - 
listening, spealeing, reading, and writing - in a functional 
rather than a purely drill manner. *"or exanple, in one of 
the lessons the teacher brings newspapers intojkthe class. 



As iifferent kinds of newspapers a|?JL examined, different 
sections of the neWspapers^ ar^ located, as news stories are 
studied, and as ansVer sheets are written students are 
gaining continuous practice in each of the four'skills. The 
c^tical thing too is that they are gaining this practice - 

active participants; they arfS'^oers" rather than 
^fabsorbers Particijpating is further encauraged because, 
/functional topics have baen chosen for the lessons that are 
of, hi^ interest and relevance to an adult population - 
music, movies, advertiseme^S^b, art, verbal ^^and noi-verbal 
communication, and suc^u/T , ^ ' 

The approach is also taken that oral language is the 
basis for reading and writing.- Students j/hjo do not have a 
good oral vocabiilary and who are not able or do not feel 
secure in expressing themselves throu^ speech usually are 
han5)ered'*in reading and writing. On the other^hand students 
who speajc well usually become the best readers and writers/ 
Consequently, the lessops are rich in oral language opporj 
tijnities - discussion, questioning, -exchanging ideas, ex- 
plaining, sojmmarizlng, and such. R^Mng and writing 
activities are also an important pa^ of each lesson but 
.they do not dominate. • • ^ 

' The lessons also, fake the approach that the teacher 
' should; not ^^correct" the dialect of st^udents for to -do so 
Would impede the most satisfactory development of oral 
language. Fluency in oral language essential to reading 
andj^f/ritiiig regardless of one's dialect. It is fluency 
rather than dialec-t. itself wljich inf^ences reading and 
writing abilities; ther^j^«, one dialect migjit be just as 
effective as another in ^cjiie*d.ng'* j)urpose . The lessons 
do follow the approach *that the tedcher should be a good 
speech model with regard to pronunciation, grammar, and 
vocabulary. It is the model he .sets th^'t will have the ^ 
greatest infiiu^ce upon students' learning and wanting to 
learn standard English. 

• Because of the nature of the population, the twenty 
lessons are not arranged in cumulative sequence. Each of 
them is mutually exclusive and will *help the student improve 
^his commiiiication skills whethey he attends one time or 
twenty. It is a 'part of the curriculum design, of course,' 
that the more lessons a student attends, the more he will 
improve. - , » . 
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Operating th^^hHfertdcixIum 

1,^ .FactSPIWHffluencirng ^the^ curriculum 

' . ^ a. Sociological and pscyhological considerations 

The values ^n<i attitudes of persons in authority 
positions determine what the prison experience will be like. 
Whether or not the prison is considered a place of ptmish- 
ment or rehabilitation will determine the attittides ^nd 
values of the governing officials of the prispn (including 
the correctional 6f fleers, i.e. guards), the prisoners, and 
' thef instructors. The availability of resource volunteers 
and paid professionals (Alcoholics Anonymous, Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Drug Rehabilitation, Concerned 
Citizens Council, Leg^l Aid Society, and volunteer tutors 
among, college students and businessmen) will be dependent 
upon this attitude and its expression- by the governing board 
of the prison. Frequently, political Interests will 
influe^ice the prisdn structure (are giiards hired throu^ ^ ^ - 
Civil Service* or patronage?*) . , 



Jhe warden and correctional officers (guards) are the 
prine effectors of prisoner attitudes. The values they 
l^pe^upon prisgn rehabilitation and educattoa will determine 
e success of the prison educational program. Is the 
wardea'9 attitude towkrd the education program positive? 
If so, will this attitude filter ^wn throtJ^ the chain of 
command? Will Jjfie (^trectional officers encourage the 
prisoners to attend clasis? Do the warden and correctional 
officers express a personal interest in the prisoners? 
Do prison officials verify that the* prisoner's academic 
record appears in his per^o^el record? 

i 

Not only prison officials but teachers too have a 
strong influence upon .the educational program. The teacher 
must truly be interested in rehabilitating the prlisoners. 
Attitudes and values of teachers are easily identifiable by 
the prisoner. "Do-gooders" and the emotionally unlnvolved 
will not reach the sti^tot effectively,, no matter what 
their academic qualif JKtions . 

These collective attitudes filter down to the prisoner, 
already burdened with his problems. He iafQrced to adjust 
to these values and attitudes. This, Coupled with his own 
non-adjustive behavior, creates a complex situation in 
which to form an academic program. 




The prison environment 



The location of the priSjCfti will have 4 mrked 
effect on the program in many areas. I A prison in or near 
an urban center will likely have a mate sophisticated 
population than .one in the country. A mixed urban-suburban 
prison population wj.ll generate paore conflict with the more 
SQphisticated students taking over mote of the leadership 
roles in the classroom. • 

The availability of transportation to a prison will 
affect tbe ^umber and quality of teacher applicants as well 
as the numbei; of ancillary personnel and the amount of 
resource material available. As an exanple with a prison 
located in the cquntry, the part-time 'teaching staff must 
often travel by auto or long bus rides, if available. The 
fatigue factor;, on the part of the staff, considerably 
influences the manner in which they teach. In the city -the 
teaching staff will have a gfeater choice of transportation 
and easier access to resource materials and libraries^. The 
remoteness of a county prison or location of a city prison 
in a depressed area (e.g. hi^, crime rate) may seriously * 
limit the availability of ancillary resource personnel and 
guest speakers. 

Work-release programs for the prisoners, such as work- 
ing- in factories, or farms and other work programs will * , 
depress the school population because of wofk release 
scheduling that may conflict with school "hours and student 
fatigue that results fram this activity. Remoteness from 
population centers and/^r the proximity of an economically 
depressed area, while'lhcfeasing student attendance rates, 
mi^t affect the incentive for nStivatlng the student to 
learn. 

The type of facility in which the program is conducted 
will determine the length of class, the type of class 
structure, ^ and the amount* of individualized instruction, 
including fiomework. Obviously, a classroom near the 
steam boiler in the summer will not encourage learning nor 
teaching. A well-lifted and ventilated classroom of 
adequate size contributes to optimum learning. Other * 
factors that Influence the program are age, cofloposition, 
and layout of the prison; heating; size of cell space; con- 
dition of and access to the prison library; the size and 
availability of desks, tables, and storage spaces; funds 
available; nuiiJ)er of instructors to be hired and their 
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availability; number of classrooms, quantity of Instructional 
materials; member of nights classrooms and students are 
available;' nunber of s^tudents to be tau^t; the number of 
guards; ^and the availability of teacher aides i 

2 . Structure 

i ^^ • ; 

a. Selection and groupings 

" ■ V ' 

One of the most critical factors in an ABE prison 
program is that of selecting the studi^nts' to' be sure they 
need the instruction they are going to get and then, once 
selected, grouping them by ability so that the appropriate . 
level of insttuctiori may be provided. Standardized tests 
that measure specific skills, such as reading and arithmetic, 
should be used for testing. Thes4 tests should take a 
short amount of time to administer because of short prisoner 
attention span arid thel^ low frustration threshold. 

Students in ABE programs should be grouped into these 
three levels: 

Level A - Functional illiterate (to grade 3 & 4) 
. Level B - Basic literate (grades 4 to 6) 
Level C -.Enrichment group (above grade 6) 

The Wide Range Achlevenent Te^tv<WRAT) developed by 
J. Jastak, S. W. Bijou^d S. r/. Jastak is an ideal test 
for adult stmdents in prison. Th<i WHAT test, first 
standardized, in 1937, "has been tiie leading diagnostic test 
for over 30 years in reading, si4lllng and arithmetic* com- 
putation. Since 1965, the tes/fias been revised to Include 
not only the three subtests ot reading, spelling and 
arithmetic, but each subtest/has been divided into two 
Levels, 1 and 11. In essence, the WRAT now has the range 
to measure adults in language an^ arithmetic skills from 
pre-kindergarten to college. ^ 

WRAT is recommended In the prison situation for these 
reasons: 

1) It has a wide range: the test can measure 
from, pre-kindergarten to college in. reaciing, spelling and 
arithinetic skills 

2) It can determine instructionfftslevels for 
convenient homo'lfeeneous grouping of students vLevela A, B, 
and C)^ . . , 
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^ 3) The tLhe element is convenient: tl:^ three 

subtests take betiirein 20 and 30 minutes to administer 

4) Adndnl^tration of the test is simple, i.e. 
the test contents of both Levels (1. & II) are printed on 
the same test blank: a) the first page tjf the test blank 
i« reserved for the spelling test (46 items) b) the second 
and third pagps are devoted to the aritlra^tic tests of 
Level I and II, and c) the fourth page^contains the words 
of b'ath levels of: the reading test: , Level II at ^Te^op ^ 
half and Level I at the bottom half of the page. , 

5) It fulfills all the criteria for rejiability 
and validity (see reference manual, pp. 13-22, that accom- 
panies the text) 

^6) It conveniently gives both raw scores and 
grade scores^; the accompanying manual provides standard 
scores and percentile rank 

7) It can be administered to individuals or be 
used in a gr^pup situation. 

In administering ^the WRAT it should be noted that each 
subtest has a brief pre-test (6 points for spelling, 10 
points for arithme^c. and li^jpoints for reading). Ordinarily, 
the pre-test is not administered but the points for each 
of the pre-tests should be added to the raw score of each 
subtest. (For exan?)le, if a student obtains a raw score of 
15, 6 points should be added to obtain a score of 21 which 
places the student at grade ^6.7 instead of 5.2). The same 
procedure should be used foy arithmetic (add 10 points to 
r^ score) ^and reading (add 10 paints to raw sc^re) . feach 
subtest may' be given, Individually or be administered in a * 
group setting. No particular sequence of testing is demanded 
reading could be taken before spelling. 

The dpeUing subtest is ^ dictktion test of 46 spelling 
items. If the administrator potices a^ substantial pattern of 
misspellings after 10 or 20 dictated items, stop the indi vidua 
test and score it. 

The artthmetic subtest is a written test which has a 
time limit of io'^mia^tes. The reading test consists of 
the reader pronouncing a groi^ of Words. If the reader 
makes two reading mispronunciations in sequence, the test 
is stopped and then scored. On the same test sheet (front 
page) the administrator of the test can enter the raw scores, 
grade level, standard scojres and percentile rank. 




A Specimen Set of WRAT (manual and 2 test forms) can be 
ordered from: 



Guidance Associates * 
1526 Gilpin Avenue 
Wilmington, Delaware L9806 
Phone (302) 652-4990 

The Speciman Set costs $3.15; no free samples'^ are available. 

b. Reward system (Behavior Modifi9ation) 

The concept of student motivation is a most 
important factor affecting the success of any prison 
program. Motivators through various rewards should be built 
into the program as well as reinforced with added incentives 
for successful stud^t completion of the curriculum. 

For this curriculum to haVe maximum chance for 
success, these procedures should be taken into accoimt 
in establishing the. reward system: 

1) The first person a prisoner sees upon entering 
the prison is the adndtt^ing correctional officer, who should, ^ 
in a positive manner, infcjnn the prisoner that there is a ' 
school program. The- warden, and prison staff set the tone 
for the prisoner's acceptance of the program. , Therefore, 
it ia imperative that the program staff have a good relation- 
ship with all prison personnel. 

^2) The first person the student meets in the 
academic program is the 'counselor/ tester . This person must 
motivate the prison to participate in the program as well 
as use hij^ counseling skills in creating a strong rapport 
•for future counseling. 

3) Within a few days after entering prison, the 
prisoner should receive a brochure informing him about the . 
academic program. He should sign it, indicating his acceptance 
or refusal to better himself b^ CT^ering the program. This 
affidavit, coupled with any further academic progress reports, 
should be ma'dje^part of the prisoner's permanent prison record 
and should bemused by the court in sentencing/paroling 
•d&nsideratlpn^ . ^ 
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4) ' In a \ ell balanced 
not only gain academic rchlevement, 
presence .'of his friend% have the op' 
his social image and s 
(paper, ^pencils, books 
individualized ins true tiLon. It c 
strongly that the teact »r must co 
motivators and teach in 
interested. 



f concept, 
handouts , 



such a wa 



gram, the stude^^vill 
should enjoy the 
rtunity- to improve 
d be exposed to materials 

, music, etc.) and 
t be epiphasized too 
tantly reinforce the 
as to keep students 



5) Peer/rAcognition of progress can be gained 
throu^ asseiibly promraA and publicity releases (prison 
bulletin board and Kwspmper), the awarding of special 
achievement awards/ and ^e awarding of diplomas at the 
conq)letion of the /rogre 

6) /An attendance record fehould be displayed in 
every class rooiysh owing the names of s.tudents who attend 
each lesson, m, a tryout of this cJurriculum a "check-in" 
board was mad# in which^the nameof.^ea£h^erson in the 
progr£«n was m^ste^^y^J^oa^^^ class each student 
checked' in 1^ placin^^-a^^iadl-^esi^e his name. This 
system supjpAed a record of class attendance for each lesson 
as well aa^for the entire program^ Seeing their n^mes dis- 
played cq^iderably encouraged students to attend regularly. 

7) A system should be worked out for giving 
tangible rewards for achievemeiit. In the tryout of this 
curriculum, script which could be exchanged at the prison 
conmi^ary, was used for rewards. Large amounts need not 

be gi/en; recognition is the important thing. The following 
rewards were u^ed in the tryouts: 



Coi35)letion of all 20 lessons $1.00 
For every five weeks of cen- 

secutive attendance .50 

Perfect score on an exercise .10 

"Scholar of the Nigtit" ^ .10 



leeward system was explained to the students and posted in 
Classroom. At the beginning of each lesson the rewards 
i./ established. The teacher should avoid making the rewards 
/competitive; give out the script liberally but hon^tly 
those who deserve it. Other means besides script could * 
)rovided - special previleges, prizes, books, using success- 
students as aides, and such. 
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8) Refreshments (coffee, cold drinks,, 'and/ or 
doughnuts) should be served during the break periods These 
can also be utilized/as a conpdnent tn the rewards system* 

c. Scheduling 

ither individualized or group Ijjstruction, or 
a coiid>inatio^ of the two, is ^considered to be the most 
effective means, many problems will;exist in scheduling a 
time block that will encourage and i>ermlt maximum attendance, 
Such variables as these must be taken Into account: 

1) The work schedules of the majority of ^the 
students according to seasonal and annual occupations, for 
which they qualify (farming, lumbering, canneries, etc.). 

2) The prison schedule of activities, such as 
times for meals, exercise, social and sports events, and 
lock-up (roll call and ligjits out), TV programs that mi^t 
comr^ete with the school program (Monday ni^t football. Flip 
Wilson Show, Mannix, etc.). , 

^ Late daily afternoon hours are best for counseling and 
testing. Early evening (non-prime time TV hours) are best 
for high student attendance rates in the classroom. Classes 
held from 6-^3/ p.m. \^th a twenty ritinute break in the middle 
are most effective., This scheme allows the prisoners to 
view a 9 o'clock movie or sports eVent if they wish. 
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Because of the short attention spans, activities centex- 
upon one theme can be effective for only about 90 minutes. 
It "is partly for this reason that the curriculum has been 
designed 'l^Ktwo parts - Part A - Individualized Reading 
Progratn and Part B ~ Commun ication Enrichment Lessons. In 
the thre^hoTkr ti^iie period one of the two parts should be 
offered du^nV the first half, the ottier in the last half 
with a brealcvfti the middle, thus: 



6:00 - 7:20 



7:20 - 7:40 



7:40 - 9:00 



Part A - Individual- 
J.zed Reading and 
grammar 



BreaJ^ 



Part B - Eitrichment 
Co mrffin ication 
Lessoad 



erJc ' 



■■'i 

if.,. 
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As an alternative, the schedule for Part A and Part- B 
could be reversed. An additional alternative would be 'for 
the class to rotate to another teacher in another ABE 
sul^ject after the break, picking up the part missed at the 
following session. 

d. ♦Rules 

A minimum of rules necessary to maintain order in 
school facilities should be established. Some helpful re- 
gulations are 

v. , 

1) No prisoner admitted Cno curiosity seekers) 
tQ class unless he has been tested and accepted into the 
program by the counselor, and officially placed in that 
scheduled class. 

L 

2) All students (and teachers) m\£t be in^ 
class on time. Any t^rd^^^s or early departure requifes a 
pass from the guard. ^ ^ % 

' 3) No disruptive behavior allowed in any school 
facility, including .loud talking and inattentUveness in class. 
The teacher should not be forced to call for a guard as this 
will ruin his rapport with the class. 

e* Classroom aides 



The presence of a classi^oom aide will considerably 
enhance the curriculum. V While the curriculum can be operated 
without an aide, it will\ function better with the services of 
an aide. \ 

V ^ ■ 

Aides may be h^red through a local college, the 
community, or among the prisoners. The aides'' duties should - 
include filing forms, keeping school facilities neat and clean, 
the preparation of any teaching s^terials njf^eded (typing, 
reproduction, setting up projecto^t '^etc), keeping records of 
student progress, tutoring individtbla and small groups, assist! 
with the teaching of lessons, markin Ka^P^^9 such. 

f. Correctional Officers 

Guards should be physio illy present at all times 
in the classroom area during school nours. Their basic 
functions include calling all blocks for class, seeing that 
•all necessary passes are completed s<> that the prisoners 
may attend class, the taking of at tei dance, and keeping of 
order in the school facilities. 
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Starting the*Curriculum 

Befo re t he firs t session 

" ' / 

!• Send out a flyer to pj^lson studjbnts telling .what 
the curriculum' Is 

2. Send out a schedule of lessons 

3. Send invitations to attend the'^rst session 

4. Administer a standardized test to determine 
achievement level 



At the first seas log 

1. Explain what the curriculum will da|f or the 
students 

2. Give out* a copy of the lesson schedule 

3. Give an overview of the lessons and tell about 
some of the activities in which they will be 
participating , 

4. Explain the reward system ^ 

5. Display Inaterials to be xised for individualized 
readliig and grammar; let the students explore it 

6. Uav&# atuden ts sign an attendance sheet 

7. Havjfe *3tudents "sign" up" for the curriculum 

8. Serve refreshments. 




Part A - Individualized Reading Program 



Rationale J 

* 0 

In an adult prison population there Is a wide range of 
reading 2dl>llltle8. Groi^ lUstructloii, while good la Itself, 
is not an effective method for bringing about Improvement, 
in terms of the transitory nature of prison students and 
the vide differences In their .abilities • _An Indlvtduatlzed 
program is more. efficient because it allows the teacher to 
focus upon the special needs of fach student, allows the 
student to proceed at Ms own pade and to go as far ad^er is 
able, makes better, use of the ABE time given to English 
instruction, and, most important, it increases the desire 
to read and learn in order to Improve skills to the 
maximim^/ 

It was for these reasons that (he individualized read- 
ing program was developed for the curriculum. It <;onsist9 
of commercial materials that have been developed especially, 
for 'individualized reading.' These materials, a list of 
which is included on pages 21~24, have been carefully 
selected to meet the Interests and needs, of prison students 
grouped in three levels -Level A, B, and C. They are all 
short range in nature, providing tasks that are not too 
formidable in appearance. 

Most of the recommended materials are auto -instructional 
to some extent, that is, they are self -checking. This type 
of program permits Immediate feedback and is highly motivating 
in learning. Instead of waiting for teachers to make corrections, 
responses are immediately confirmed and misconceptions as well 
as embarrassment are lessened. 

» 

It is^ not necessary to procure all the materials listed 
and no attempt iias been made to prescribe a sequential program* 
It is intended that the teacher will purchase only those 
materials which he feels will be of most benefit to his students. 

Included in the list of materials are some items having to 
do with grammar. These have been Included because some ABE ~ 
programs require Instruction in this area and also because some 
students will enjoy and benefit from this study. It is recommended 
that a dominant amount of time be spent on the reading materials 
rather than upon, grammar. Reading is the more basic skill and one 
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In which sttidents ^ked most for future ^uc6e&^. There, Is likely 
to be little carry over from the formal study of grammar to improve- 
'ment in oral language, reading, or writing from the^short amount 
of instructioneil time* 

While this individualized program is largely self- checking, 
it does not operate by itself. The teacher*s role is the thing 
that will determine Its success. The teacher not onl^^ust make 
the materials available but must help students find tme material 
that suits him best, and give guidance and encouragement. con- 
tinuously. Without this tjrpe of -support less tiian maximum 
results will be obtained from the program 
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Teaching suggestions 



1. Study the list of materials and order those which 
seem to be appropriate for your students." If unfamiliar with 
any of the materials, examine them at a nearby school, 

« instructional materials center, or a publishing house. 
Another teacher might have advice as to materials to use. 
Order as many copies or sets of each as will be needed by 
your class . 

2. Befoi^e using any of the materials with students, 
become thoroughly knowledgeable about theiQ. Study the ^ 
guides* and the materials that^will be used by students. 

3. Provide tables or study carrels, for students so 
that they may have adequate space where they may work with- 
out interruption. Adequate storage space must also be 
provided. 

4. Do not be rigidly bound by the materials suggested 
for the three different levels; this is a guide only. The 
teacher might find that some Level A students, for example, 
will function better in some o*f the" material^ suggested for 
Level B. Place students in materials with which they will 
gain the most success. 

5. At the first class session explain the purpose of 
jJrdgram and the manner in which it will operate. Display 
all the materials available and permiE the students to 
explore them. Guide them into choosing one (such as the 
Programmed Reading for Adults or an SRA I^^adinig Laboratory) 
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that Is appealing. Once a program has been selected, the 
student should stay with it, at least until he has finished 
a sequence or level, rather than switching haphasardljr ^rom 
one program to bother. In this way he can better see his«^ 
progress and, hopefully be motivated ^to increase his pro- 
duction. If in the teacher's judgment a student would do 
better by moving to another program, he should move at any 
time agreed upon, if for no other reason than to learn 
whether or not it might be more satisfactory. . 

6. .A^^s^ea for students to k^ep track of their 
progress and for teachers to monitor the program must be 
established. Nearly all the materials suggested have their 
own record-keeping system. It is recommended that the 
teacher study the manual and construct a ditto master that 
reflects the scope and sequence cff the material. Foif ' 
exan^le, if a reading box has selections at ten levels of . 
difficulty with ten steps in each level, the fo]«lowing 
monitoring page might be devised. ^ 



Student's 


name , 
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Each line rep resign ts one selection In the progr&m and each 
line fs numbered. On the line, the student checks a selection 
after he has completed lt»» He th'eni checks his answers for 
accuracy and Indicates haw. many he answered correctly out 
of the toital possible. This l^itter notation should be made 
In fraction form. I.e., If a student made five correct^/ 
responses out df a possible ten, he would record his ^answer 
1^ .the JEollowlng way:. , " ' 

Level 3 , , . 

^ • ' 1. 5/10 - 

2. ^ - ' ' ' 

Using this system^ the teaclf^r may. easily see how .y 
much work a student is dofhg and how well he is progressing. 

7. Students should check their-'bwn work. For the few 
programs thai} do not prpvide the answ<»xs, the teacher should 
put the answers on easily Accessible c£Lrds. 

8. Make an individual file folder for each^Sfbdent in 
which he recor^ his progress at each session. 

, Before each class session, look over each folder 
MO*^ to J>e able t;^ mak^ recommendations to students. 

10. If* books and pam{:jhlets are not to be used consumably, 
make a response sheet in advance or allow students ,to write 
their answers on 'sheets of paper or in' their, own notebooks*. 

11. Since students will possess different skills and 
varied levels of skiUs, it wiU be <^i?ficult for the , ' 
teacher to do any group instruction. Instead, the teacher 
futtktions in a directive capacity - steering the student' 

to ne^S^terials If Indicated, praising efforts^ suggesting 
out of class reading, and circulating throu^ the group, 
providing help where needed. 

12'.. In addition to the materials suggested, efforts 
should be made to teach stodents, especially in Levels A 
and B, W recognize by sig^t the basic words, that ocpiMg^ 
over and over in reading* The Doldi Word List/<see putje , 
26) gives 220 words that are found in over fifty per oent of 
reailli\g* Leading to recognize these words automat;! early 
imprcfves one's readl^ng level to a considerable extent. 
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Try these suggestions for giving practice with the Dolch 
words: 

a. Give each student a list of these words to use for 

Ihdlvidii^ ytudy . 
b/ Flay games such as these or make up them: 

CONCENTRAHQN - write a different ,Dolch word on ' 
20 3"x5" cards; make up two identical seTs; 
.mix thdm up and turn them face down'on a table; 
players take turns turning over any two cards 
^ - > ^ an effort to turn up two which match* t 

BINGO - i&ke up a nuiAer of bingo boards that have 
Doich words Instead of numerals; call out Dolch. 
words instead of numerals* 

u6rd RDMMy - diake up a deck of 3"x5" cards in which a 
Dolch word ±8 listed four times (limit It tio 20 
different words); deal the cards; by drawing and 
discarding, players try to get four cards having 
» ' the same word* 

c* Make up flash cards which the students might use 
with each other* 

dv Use a tachis toscope, or other timed device, for 
practicing the words ^ 

e* Have students make sentences, stories, poems, and 
riddles u^ing Dolch words* ^ 

l3. Where students are capable, make use of peer teaching to 
provide additional instruction* 

14* As suggested previously, while some grammar materials are 
suggested for this program, students should sptod a major 
part of their time on reading* • 

15* Additional^ individualized materials might also .be provided 
for. students who are having difficulty with some other basic 
language skill, for example, spelling* 

16* Eacti/EJ.ass session should last about 90 minutes with the 

remaining portion'of the three-hour blocks spent on ^ne of ^ 
the enrichment lesions from Part B of the curriculum* 
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17. In addition to worKlng with materials and word lists, 
students benefit from exchanging opinions. Many of the 
selections provide •information about interesting and con- 
troversial topics. . Spending time in having students tell 
about their readings, e.g. why they liked or disliked 
selections, will be motivating to other students and will 
help establish an atmosphere that says "reading is 
communicating." 

18. As a new piece of material is purchas^ed, it would 
be advisable to Introduce it to the entire gro^ at once. 
Modea of response, level sequence, means of recording and 
checking answers as well as noting progress should all 

be carefully spelled out In order to increase efficiency. 

19. If News for You, a weekly newspaper suggested in 
the materials, is made available, spend some tlme^ discussing 
the week's news, after the students have read it." Follow 

up on any of the questions or puzzles. 

20. Encourage independent reading by siq)plying suitable 
books (paperbacks are inexpensive) for students or referring 
students to the library if one is available. 



Suggested Hate rials* 



Level A - below grade 3.5 



R eading 

Programmed Reading for Adults 

McGraw Hill (sequenced paperback readers) 
Reading Laboratory IC " ^ 

Science Research Associates (reading box) 
Reading Laboratory 2A 

Science Research ^soclates (reading box) 
Reading- Thinking Skills Book 2-1 

Continental Ptesa (dupi.lcatlng master book) 
Read, Study > Think B ooks 2 and 3 

American Educational Publications (paper pamphlets) 
Locating the Answer - Levels A and^B 

Bamell Loft Co. (paperback workbook) 
Getting the Facts - Levels A and B 

Bamell Loft Co. (paperback workbook) 
Using the Context - Levels A and B 

Bamell Loft Co. (paperback workbook) 
Working with Sounds - Levels A, B, «and C 
I Bamell Loft Co . (paperback workbook) 
News for You 

Laubach Literacy, Inc. Edition A (weekly newapaper) 



Grammar 



English 900 

The Macmlllan Co. (paperback) 
Langtiage Patterns and Usage Book 2-2 

Continental Press (du{tllcatlng master book) 
Langtiage Patterns and Usage Book 2-3 
f Continental Press (duplicating master book) 
Languate Patterns and Usage Book 3-1 

Continental Press (duplicating master book) 
Language Patterns and Usage Book 3-2 

Continental 'Press (duplicating master book) 
Adventures In Good Eggllsh Book 3-2 

Continental Press (duplicating master book) 
Adventures In Good English Book 4-1 

Continental Press (duplicating. master book) 
Adventures In Good English 4-2 

Continental Press (duplicating master brooW) 



*For publishers^ addresses see page 25* 



Level B - grades 4 through 6 



Beading 



Readlnfc Kit A 

Addlsoki Wesley Co. (reading box) 
Reading Attainment System Kit 1 

Groller Educational Corp. (reading box)^ 
Reading Laboratory 10 

Science Research Associates (reading box) 
Reading Laboratory 2A 

Science Research Associates (reading b6x) 
Reading Success Series Books 1^ 2, 3» 4» and 5 

American Educational Publications (paper panphlets) 
Read, Study> Think Book 4 

American Educational Publications (paper pamphlet) 
Step Up Your Reading Power 

McGrav Hill (paperback^ 
Nevs for You / 

Laubach Literacy^ Inc. Edition B - (weekly newspaper) 



Reading Thinking Skills Levels 1-4 

Continental Press (duplicating master book) 
Reading Exercises in Negro History Vol. 2 

Continental Press- (paperback) 
Worldwide 

Scholastic Book Services (paperback) 
Dimensions 

Scholastic Book Services (paperback) 
Getting the Facts Levels C and D 

Bamell Loft (paperback^ 
Locating the Answer Levels C and .D 

Bamell Loft (paperback) 
Using the Context Le^^s C and D 

Bamell Loft (paperback) 
Language Arts Program Books 1-4 

Cambridge Adult Basic Ed. Series » Cainbr|.dgB 

(paperback workbooks) 
Programmed Review of English . Unit 1, Spelling 

Harper, and Row (paperback workbook) 




V 
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Graanar 



Engllah 2200 

Harcourt, Brace and Javanovldi (paperback) 
Adventures la Good Engllah Book 4-1 

Continental Press (duplicating i&aster took) 
Adventures In Good English Book 4-2 

Continental Press (duplicating oaster book) 
Language Patterns and Usage Book 4-1 

Continental Press (duplicating naster book) 
Language Patterns and Usage Book 4-2 

Qontinental Press (duplicating master book) 
Langiiage Patterns and Usage Book 4-3 

Continental Press (duplicating master book) 
Language Patterns and Usage Book 6-1 

Continental Press (duplicating master book) 
Building Good English Book -42 

Contlnmtal Press (duplicating master book) 
Building Good English Book 5-1 

Continental Press (duplicating roaster book) 
Cyclo- Teacher ^ 

Field Enterprises, Inc. (auto-instructional kit) 



Level C - above grade 6 

Reading 

We Are Black 

Science Re^arch Associates (reading box) 
Reading Attainment System Kit 2 

Grolter Educational Corp. (reading box) 
Sprinjd>OArds 

Portal Press Inc. (paperback]^ 
Neva for You * ' ^ ' 

Laubach Literacy, Iuc« Edition B (veekly newspaper) 
Reading Kit B 

Addison Wesley (reading box) 
Reading Laboratory 2B 

Science Research Associates (reading box) 
Getting the Facts Level E 

Bamell Loft (paperback) 
Following Directions Level E 

Bamell Loft« (paperback) \ 
Reading for Understandmg' 

Science Research ^sociates (reading box) 
Reading Skills for Young Adults 

Scott Eoresman Co. (paperback workbook) 



a'2 
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Grammar 



ivei 6 - above 6th grade 
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qib h 2600 

ircoiirt. Brace aiid Javanovich (paperback) 
igUdh 3200 



ircourty Brace and Javaoovlcfa 
^t ertng Good English Book 6-1 

Continental Press (duplicating master book) 
[tering Good English Book 6-2 

Continental Press (duplicating master book) 
Pr okranned Revlev of English Unit 1 Spelling 
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Cyclo-\Teacber 

Leld Enterprises, Inc. (auto-ins tructlonal kit) 
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Dolch***Word List of Basic 



220 Words* 



a 




Art 


pick 


about 


down 




play 


af tgr 




-fa 




again 


drlnlc 


Vt 


pretty 


all 


eat 




r>it1 1 


always 


exgn L 


limp 




am 


every 




ran 


an 4{ 


fall 


/jceep 


read 


and 


<f a T* 

lar 


jiina 




any 






ride 


are 






rloh t 


around 


iirs t 


xe L 


^ roTxid 

oaXU 


as 


nve 


1 -f oh t 




riy 


XXKJC 




for 


little 

X X i* i*XC 




a t& 




live 

XX V c 






f o ur 


Ion 2 


see 


DC 




look 


seven 


DcCauBc 


fill 1 




shall 






TnatrP 


she 


beio re 


gave 


many 


show 


best 


get 


may 


sing 


better 


give 


IDA 


Q-f t 

9 X L 


Dig 


go 




six 


DiaCK 


goes 


miiA t 


sleep 


blue 


going 


my 


small 


both 


good 


myse If 


so 1 


bring . 


got 


never 


some / 


brovn 


green 


new 


o\J\JU 1 


but 


grow 


no 


9 LcLL W 


t>uy 


11 aQ 




s top / 


by 


has 






call 


have 


of 


ucxx/ 


caae 


he 


^ ^ ^ 

Oil 


ten / 


can 


help 


old 




9arry 


her 


cn 


that 


clean 


here 


<mce 


thei/ 


c6ld 


him 


one 


thcf^r 


cone 


'his 


only 


thilm 


coulNd 


hold 


open 


thjpn 


cut 


hot 




^re 


did 


how 


pur 


these 


do ^ 


hurt ' 


' out 1 


tiey 


does 


I 


o^ven ! 


think 


done 


if 


* dWn 


t^s 
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those 
thre^ 
to 

today 

together 

too 

try 

two 

under 

up 

upon 

xis ♦ 

use 

very 

walk 

want 

warm 

was 

wash 

ve 

well 

went 

wnpre 

what 

when 

where 

which 

white 

who ^ 

why ^ 

will 

wish 

with 

work 

would 

write 

yellow 

yes 

you 

your 
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Commpn Characteristics of the Lessons 

Each of the twenty lessons has been written with 
an established set of conn^pn characteristics In mind. These 
connaonalltles will enchanc|^ both teaching and learning. 

Comnonalltles as to stiitlents 

1. They challenge students by using technlqijes and 
materials that will ,appeal to adults. 

2. Ihey keep students' Interest by being fast-paced 
and dealing with relevant, adult topics. 

ause attention spans are often short they 
vide for a wide variety of activities that 
offer a frequent change -of --pace. 5 

4. They^^ncourage learning because each stiident can 
enjoy success from every lesson. 

v.^^^^^. They provide for Immediate feedback of answers or 
for Immediate discussion following an activity. 




6. They afford the oppqrtualty for students to 
participate actively; they are "doers^'T'Ttot just , 
"absorbers". 

7. They provide opportunity for students to practice 
the communication skills of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing in a functional/ non-drill 
setting. 



Commonalities as to content, organization and approach 



1. They have a common fonziat, which facilitates inter- 
pretation and use of the lesson by the teacher, as 
f o Hows : 

.Goals . * ^ 

\ / Objectives 
^ Materials 

Teaching suggestions {not included in some of the lessons) 
> Procedures and activities 
Summary and evaluation 
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2. They have been developed in t^me of stated ' 
objectives. 

3. They contain suggestions for presentitig the lesson 
to three levels of students - Level A, B, & C. 

4. They provide for alternatives; it is not necessary 
to teach all the activities shown for each lesson; 
others may be add^d* 

5. They are remedial in nature. 

.6. They are designed" not only for large group instruction 
but also for small groups, peer teaching, and in- 
dividualized teaching. 

7. ' They make extensive use of ediicational media approaches 

and material; thus, the lessons provide in depth 
experiences in visual literacy. 

8. They make use of games and other creative and 
innovative devices that motivate learning. 

9. They are approximately 90 minutes in length. ^ 

10. They are intended to be written clearly enou^ that 
the teacher who has never seen a lesson previously 
can understand and teach it successfully. ' 

/ ' • 

11. They are written with the thou^t in mind that 
many ABE tea^chers also hold a full-time position 
elsewhere and that many of them are no.t trained a^ 
teacher^. Therefor^, the instructions are explicit 
and sometimes more extensive than the professional 
teacher needs. In 196s t cases a sample copy of / 

J , exercises , diagrama^ drawings, or such to be used 

in the lesson are ylnduded. In any case* the 
thoroughness with/which the lessons are explained 
should save the ^usy ABE teacher countless b^urs of 
preparation and /should assure him greater confidence 
in his teaching! as ^^^^ ^ improve the quality of 
instruction. | 

12. They are writtek 90 that ordinary educational media 
equipment (16 mm. projectors, slide projectors, tape 
recorders, overnead projectors, etc.) and consumable 
instructional materials are available. No special 
equipment is called for and the instructional 
mater^ls are reasonably inexpensive. 
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13. Each ^Lesson has two titles: (a) a teacher title, 
and (b) a student title. The teacher title, is 
Worded such that it succinctly tells the teacher 
the content of the lesson; the student title is 
worded .such that it, hopefully, gains the interest 
of students by intriguing them with a bit of 
mystery about the lesson's content, 

14. They have been designed so that each student will 
produce one or wot^ products demonstrating his 
tmderstanding of the lesson's content. 

Sequence of the lessons 

As explained already the lessons are not arranged in / 
a cunmulative sequence. It becomes the teacher's decision 
to choose an orden that will be best for him and his / 
students in terms of background and interests. However, / 
Lesson 1, "Observation," has been designed; as you will// 
see on examination, to be taugjit as the first lesson. Vt 
contains a nunfcer of interesting activities and allows lor 
wide student participation; thus, it can well serve as k 
"kick-off" for the curriculum and, hopefully, motivate/ 
students to become interested in and want to attend the 
remaining sessions. The "Communications" and -"Verbal and 
Non-Verbal Communications" are quite similar in nature. 
The teacher shWd examine these lessons, then decide 
whether to sp^ce them closely together or further apart in 
the curriculum. In' any^case the relationship between the 

lessons should be pointed out to the students* 

/ 

The ord(fer in which the lessons are arranged in this 
booklet irepi/ifeaents one order in which they may be tau^t - 
an order whi'ch may be logically followed. Th^ teacher 
should stu^y' all the lessons carefully, then start with 
those tha^t^ offer the best possibility of success for him 
and his students. 

After an order has been decided upon it is suggested 
that a schedule be made up showing the student title for 
each lesson and. the Mate each is to be tau^t. A copy of 
this schedule should be .posted in appropriate places, 
circulated through the prison, and then given to each 
student at the first class session. Efforts of this kind 
will encourage class attendance. 
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Teaching suggestions 



1. Become familiar with the entire curriculum before 
teaching any of the less.ons , Learn the thrust and the 
spirit of the whole program. 

2. The lessons are Intended to be a resource to you; 
feel free to add, delete, or adapt any suggested activities 
or questions that will take best advantage of your background 
and interests and those of your. students, the amount of time 
available, and the availability of equipment and materials. 
The teacher is in the best position at a given moment to 
judge and select suggestions to help students learn. Do not 
be bound by the lesson plan; Instead use it as a guide* 

' 3. Before teaching a lesson study it carefully far 
.enough in advance t6 order materials, make duplicated copies", 
and get s implies and equipment ready. 

4 

4. Suggeations are given for making each, lesson 
adaptabijs to Level A, B, and C Students. Feel^'free to 
select from any of those given and add others that will be 
appropriate for your students. 

5. Make substitution for suggested materials that * 
violate local regulations. For example, prisoners may not 

be allowed to use scissors as recommended in certain lessons, 
in some prisons. 

6. State at the beginning of the program and at the 
beginning of each lesson the rewards that will be given. 

7. The lessons are designed primarily to be non- lecture, 
student-, not teacher-centered. Make every effort to keep this 
philosophy in mind. throughout each lesson. Try these techniques 

a. Divide the class into small groups \s often 
as possible 

b. Offer individualized, instruction frequently 

c. Make use of peer teaching where students have the 
ability to help each other ^ 

d. ><ake use of the inductive approach, i.e., 

ask questions that get students to discover * 
answers instead of telling the answers out fi^t 

e. Ask questions that require more than a one or 

two word ^answer. Use a number of^questions that ' 
begin wit h why and how rather than who, what , and 
where \ . 
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f.' Plan for discussion to take place, because 
discussion makes a class livelier. 
' g," Recognize^progregs aad en^cijirage students to 
* impro>^pboth oral and 'writ tfea^^mments are 
helpfiiL, ^ / 

h. Use a teacher aide to helpfWTf cxie »^available . 

8. Remknber that 'these lessons provide function? 
' situations in which^ students may practice listening, SpeUfc^^g 

teading, ^3 writing 'skills. Seiae eyery opportmity to 
enable studlnts to use these skills. Many times an oral 
activity in a lesson may be converted into a writing 
activity, or vice versa, to give students the nest worth- 
while eacperience. Have students read nearly everytjilng 
that is written - words and sentence^ on^ the b6ard, ,on 
dmdica ted; copies,* in '^books used in class, a;id papers' they 
'*^'^tl«ftfielves- write. Too much writing .caa be tiring, and boring^ 
for ;pt5udents. Be sure there is a balance of all four 
V*^* skills - listening, peaking, reading, and writing - -In 
'^"^ every lesson. 

9. The lessons aife written so that students will 
conilnuously be successful. Even answers that are wrong 

r should be corrected in an encouraging manner. Most of 

the activities are open-ended, allowin^or much discussion 
and difference of opinion. 
* ' * 
' * ^. 10. Relate the content of any lesson, srfidre possible, 
to ^ny cilrrent event that is known to the students. 

* 11. Show the^ relationship between the lessons, if any. 
Remind th?m» that Vwe did something li|c6 thifs In the lesson 
\ on " or that 'Sve will. learn jUre about this in 

the lesson on ^ . / , , - 

' , 12% Use the blackboard as much as possible. Everything 
you write on it provides good reading' practice for st^ents; 
calA* on them to -read it back when appropriate. 



13. Fill in the evfiluation form at the end of each 
lesson. ^ « 

t» « ^ . » ' ^ ^ 

14. ' The lessqns have "been placed l^n Ipoic-leaf notebook 
form, which will make it easy to shift the position of the 
lessons according to the order In which the 'teacher desires 
teacH them. This arrangement also allows the teacher to in- 
sert notes or related teaching materials for each lesson. 
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15. As. e3q)lained elsewhere teach the. lessons In 
ssxy order". 

16» The lessons are not directed at any •one ethnic 
or miiiQ^ty group. If the students in your classes are 
predominantly of a particular ethnic group, where feasible, 
substitute ^reading selections, poetry, music, art, or other, 
materials that are endemic t5 that group. >^ ^ 

17. The teacher should encourage good speech not ^ 
by "correcting" that used by the students' so much as by 
being a good inodel of speech himself throu^ at 
to pronuatiation, grammar, and vocabulary. 




LB^ON 1 ^ 



TEACHER TITLE-OBSERVAnON 
STUDENT TITLE-BEER, PERFUME, AND LACE 



'Goals 



The purpose of this lesson is to help the student 
realize how effectively he can use his five senses as a. 
basis for learning. The student should klso learn that 
using the senses accurately iinp.roves his chances to succeed 
in sch'ool and in life. This is the first lesion in this 
currljCulum because pure sensory stimulatjion, ^areness^ 
and discrimination^are basic to learning English coAiunl- , 
cation skills. Hopefully^ this ^esson will be interesting 
enou^ that it will create a favorable in5)ression toward 
all the other lessons in this curriculum , and will encourage 
learning and attendance. 



Objectives 



1. ^^To practice using the senses of si^t, hearing, 
totichy taste, and smell. 

2. To become more aware of the importance of the 
senses in learning. 

3. To coiDpare, contrast, and discriminate ^mong 
similar stimuli. ^ 

4. To communicate and discuss the observations.^ 

^ * 



Materials 



1. Blackborad a^d chalk i 

2. Paper and pencils 

3. 4 vials of equal size labeled A, B, C, D for Activity 

1 (Paby food jars ate suggested.) 

4. 4 vials of equal size labeled 1, 2, 3, for Activity 

2 (Baby food jars are suggested.) 

5. 4 tablespoons each of sugar and salt for Activities 
1 and 2. , ^ 

6. 1 teaspoon for Activity ;L "and 2 

7. -1 tablespoon for Activities 1 and 2 

8. 4 medicine droppers for Activity 1 

9. Water for Activities 1 and 2 

10. Vinegar and extracts of almond, vanilla and 
lemon for Activity 3. 
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11. 3-2 "x2" covered boxes (or similar small size) 
labeled A, B, C for Activity 3 

'12. 1 covered cardboard, box, approximately 12"xl2" 
for Activities 4 and 5 

13* A collection of scraps of various fabrics, in- 
, eluding panties, for Activity 5. 

* 14. Dupliciited copies of Exercise || "ApBwer Sheet for 
Sensory Observations" for Activities 1-4. (Alternative - 
copy this ^answer sheet on the board) 

15. Copies of optical illusions (attached) for 
Activity 6. 

16. Duplicated copies of Exerqise 2, "Answer Sheet for 
Optical Illusions for" Activity 6 (Alternative* - copy this 
answer sheet on th,e board) 

17 r Overhead projector (optional) 

18. Tachistoscope (optional) for Activity 10. 

19. Flash, cards (optional) for Activity 10. 

20. Film idr showing one to. two minute observation 
for Activity 7. 



Teaching suggestions 



1. The follow Ag activities -are suggested for this 
lesson. All or somf of these activities can be used, 
dependent on timk Ad size of class. 




'2. As eacjir activity is introduced (teacher chooser 
sequence) > th^^eacher should explain the purpose of the 
experimpnt, ^^ve directions, .and' state the ofitcomes 
expected. ^/ ^ 

y 3. In some cases, t^tp tria^lay/be used — one as a 

/ pretest and one as a ^st-test. Thcf first trial or ex- 
perience will acclimate' and familiarizt the subject with 
the material, type, quality and quantiiy of stimuli. The 
second trial \fill show whether the idpas have been assimila-, 
ted and whetfier better sensitivity to the use of the senses / 
has occurred. - ? / 



Procedures and activities 

1. Start the lesson by stating* a'^allenge, such as 
"In this lesson we are going to find out which student in 
the group is ^the best observer.^ We're going to find this 
out by tes^ng each of the five senses that everyone of us 
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has. We're |o4.ng to test how well you see, hear, taste, 
smell, and fell. We'll find out which me of yon does each 
of these things best and which one usee them the best over- 
all. Then we're going to see which^ person can use these 
five senses to form the best judgment about "some experiments 
we're going to do. Perhaps this lesson will give you some 
surprises about yourself. You mi^t learn tiiat you're a 
better user of some of these senses than you thou^t and you 
might also find you^re not quite as keen on some of them 
as you have always t;hou^t yourself to be." 

2. At this point, or at the appropriate time in tSe 
lessou, explain why the senses are iiflportant in everyday 
life. The teacher might say, "Some of you, in fact, migjit 
not be here if you had used your senses more effectively. 
For exain>le, ^ 
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a. Casing a joint 

b. FincTlAg all burglar alarms 

c. Determining police schedules" 

We do not want to teach you to use your senses for fhes'e 
purposes; I am only saying that those of ypu who have done 
any of these things used your seifses either wisely oii 
unwiselyy." The teacher should go on to explain that*»the 
senses can be used also for other matters too: 

a. . For determining personal feelings. For eSampH: 
How do you know when your woman is happy* Angig^i^Sa^ \ 
do you know her favorite foods? How do you know her tlvorite\ 
perfumes? \ 

b. For -savin i^y our own life of that of a loved one»; 
For example: If you smell gas in^ dark room, would you 
light a match? 

The teacher should add other exaicplesi if necessary. 

3.^ Conduct these experiments r 

Ac|:ivity 1 - Tasting 

Take 4 vials (baby food jars ^xte suggested) o£ equal 
size, fill each about half way with water, and label them 
A, B, C, aad D. In one vial add L teaspoon of sugar'or 
salt; in a second, add 1 tablespoon sugar or salt; and in a 
third, add 2 tablespoons of sugar or salt. The fourth vial 
should contain pure water. Ask for volimteers to taste each, 
using medicine droppers to plac^ drops on tongue. 
Continue un.til everyone has tasted every vial. Allow for free 
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discussion during this activity. Have each student record 
his answer on the attached answer sheet, Exercixe 1 - "Answer 
Sheet for Sensory Observations." Discuss the answers. 



Activity 2 - Smelling 



Take covered vials (baby food Jars are suggested.) of 
equal size containing about half water mixed with different flavors, 
such as alooS^, vanilla and lemon extract, vinegar, sugar, or 
salt. Label vials 1, 2, 3 and 4. Proceed as with Activity 1, 
allo%d.ng for participation by everyone, discussion, and recording 
of answers on Exercise 1, "Answer Sheet for Sensory Qlnpervations." 
Discuss answers. \ 



Activity 3 - Feeling and hearing 

Use 3 covered boxes of the same size (2"x2" or a similar 
small size) , containing different objects of varying wei^ts, such 
as a penny, a quarter, and a half dollar, or tjse stones, bolts, 
washers, or such. Label the boxes A, B, ^d C. By using only 
the senses of feeling and hearing determine which box is lightest 
and Which is heaviest as students pass the boxes around. Record 
the answers on Exercise 1, "Ans^j^er Sheet for Sensory Observations." 
Discuss the results. 

Activity 4 - Feeling \ 

Use a covered cardboard box approximately 12"xl2" with a hole ' 
cut in one side large enougji for the student's hand and arm to be 
inserted. Place a very sensory object insidfe (cooked spa^ettl, an 
oyster, -a slice of bread). By feeling it, the student attempts to 
guess it entirely by feeling it. Proceed as with the previous three 
activities. Record the answer on Exercise 1^- "Answer Sheet for • ' 
Sensory Ohc^rvation. " - 



Activity 5 - Feeling 



Find the underwear. Using thfe same cardboard* box, or a similar 
one, that waa used in Activity 4, place several scraps of Various 
types of , fabric, including a pair of underwear. Each student reaches 
inside the box, feels the fabrics, describes: the texture of each. 



and attempts to find and p\ill out the underwear . Proceed 
with discussion as in the previous four activities; note 
that no answer is to be recorded on the answer sheet. 




Dse the drawljigs of the attached optical "^tUusions or 
either project on an overhead transparency. Explain tiat tiiese 
ara^drawin^. After discussing each drwing, have &e students 
rlHrd their answers to each set of drawings on" Exercise 2^ 
"Answer Sheet for' Optical Illvisipns." Discuss each answer 
getting the students to understand that optical illusions can be 
quite deceiving. Ask them if they know any other optical illustio 
they can denonstrate. (Note: The items in drawings 1, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 are equal.) 



Activity 7 - Seeing 

After looking at optical .illusions , tell the class that 
they are now going to look at something more difficult that re- 
quires even greater powers of observation. Ihen show a short 
one to two minute incident f rom\any film available that shows 
interaction among several people. After showing the film ask 
the 8t.udept^ to recall specific: details portrayed in the film, 
such as clothing work, specific incidents that happened, nuaber 
of people involved, etc. (Before showing the film to the class, 
preview the film several times to prepare your questions and to 
be/'sui^ of answers.) \ 



Activity 8 - Hearing 

\. 

To call attention to the impcyrtance of accurate listening, 
read this sentence to the group: 

I have 20 sick sheep and one died. How many sheep do I 
have left. (Note: unless careful listening is done "20 sick 
sheep" will sound like "26 sheep) (The answer is 19-.) 

Activity 9 - Hearing 

/ 

To call ittention to the relationsnip between hearing and ' 
speaking, thefteacher repeats a sentence using each of the words 
in the pairs below. The subject of the sentence should contain 
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s 

the name of a mftnfcer of the Glass or that of? a local place of 
interest. >jV 



Sample: 



gets 



get 



i ^. Joe g^ts out of jail in two months. 
I 2. Joe ^jet out of jail in two months. 

The teacher t^en asks. "Is sentence 1 or sentence 2 correct?" 
Answers can bie Indicated by a show of rhands. Dlscisa each sentence 
briefly. Th^ teacher should being out the point that the way in 
whfch we talk is influenced by the way we use the sense of hearing. 



Level A* 



(Use the following itens for Level A studenta.) 



brou^t 
light I 
gonna ; 
brungi\, 
he ^ good 
they |is good 



brang' 
U^ted 
going to 
b ring 
he is good 
they are good 




(Use the jfollowing items fot&^l^ § students.) 

restaurant 
bath 
realize 
telle vision 
liba^ (li-bary) 
drc^ 



Level C 



(Use thJe following items for Level C students.) 



pcjrmanent 
g6ve maent 
sjuaick 
sJ>eciFIC 



c permament 
. goverment 
stomach 
specific 
dwarf 




r 



4 j 
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Activity 10 - Seeing (alternative actd.vlty) 



Using a tacbistoscope or flash 
in realizing that the sexise of si^t 
reading ^ility. Exi>ose each of the 
words belov very briefly (perhaps 2 sf 




- to assure stjcceas) • 

For Level A students, tise two dl 

a. Copy each word they see 
Determine which ones ar^ 



rovlde practice 
h to do with 
^rds/and non-sense ^ 
conds, but vary this 



fferent activities: 



wo^ds 



For Level B and C students, in addition to a and b above, 
add two more activities: ' ^ 



c. Determine which words ari lalsspelled 

d. Discuss the loeaning of^each word 

Level B I 



Level A 

was 
say 
be 
de 
the 
hte 
eth 
no 
na 
an 
am 




pirate 
private 
heara 
head! 
lead 
led 1 
priifcipl^ 
principal, 
breath 



whole 
hole , 
angle 
angel 



Jlone of the words in the Level 
apellf ^T^^'the^.teacher may misspell any/ 
Interests andcairaM41ties of the claE 



Suaaary and evaluation 



1. Discuss individual outcoiDes 
who used each sense the best and |%^o 
each activity is done twice, compare 
trial for each sense as contrasted to 



Level C 

orchard 
orchid 
destroy 
stationery 
stationary 
colonial 
colonel 
personnel 
personal 
omission 
cofflBBiss ion 
^weather 



B and C lists are mis* 
of diese in terms of the 
s • 



X 



£nd 



progress made. Determine 
the best overall. If 
e time.i t took on the first 
the seconH^trlal. 



MBS 

th 



\ 
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2,^ SusBDari^e the purposes of the lesson, reiterating 
the importance of using the five senses accurately for 
effective living and learning. 

3« Explain agaip that this is the first lesson in 
this curriculum aid that it is a good example of what the 
others will be like. Encourage attendance in order that 
students will be able to improve their commimi cation skills . 

4. Allow students to discuss what they liked 
liked about the lesson. 

5.. Call on a student(s) to summarize what was learned 
in the lesson. 

^ 6. - Have each student fill in the evaluation form and 
' collect it. 
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Exercise 1 - Answer Sheet for Sensory Observations 

Activity -1 - Tasting 

Place correct letter (A, B, C,. or D) in blank. 
1. Which vial contains no salt (sugar)? 

saltier 



3 



2. Which vial is salty 

saltiest ? 

3. Which vial is swe^t 

sweetest ? 



sweeter 



Activity 2 - Smelling 

Pick the word tha^^best degcrlbes what is in each vial 
ajid write the word in ^he blank. 

/ 

Words: sugar almo^id ammonia , cinnamon lemon 



s^lt 



garlic perfume vanilla 



vinegar 



Vial 1 



Vial 3 



Vial 2^ 
Vial 4 



Activity 3 - Feeling and hearing / 

1. Which box is the lightest? 

2. Which box Is the heaviest? 




ABC (Circle one) 
ABC" (Circle one) 





Activ\.ty>^^eeling 

The object in the box is a 



J' 
tr 
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Exercise 2 - Answer Sheet for Optical Illiaaloas 

f 

^rite your ianswer in the blank space to t^ right of each 
^pestion. 



Drawing #1 

Which line is longer, A or B? 

Dravd.ng #2 ^ 

What do you see?_ 



Draining #3 

Which square is bigger, A or B? 



Drawing #4 J 
Which line is longer, A or B?l 

\' 

Drawing ^5 

Which bar is longer, AC or B^C? 

Drawing #6 

Which paCtem is bigger, A or B? 



, LESION 2 



TEACHER HTLE - VERBAL AND NON-VEpAL OOMMUNICATION 
STUDQlt TITLE - TALKING WITH AND WITHOUT WORDS 



Goals ;:: . 

The key point ^in this lesson is to give the students practice 
in commmi eating interpreting the actions of others on the 
verbal and non-verbal level. This includes an awareness of the factors 
in good oral communicatioa and the use of gestures aiflf other non- 
verbal expressions as a means of communication. 'The outcome of , 
this lesson should provide the students with an understanding of 
hbw thSir verbal and non-verbal communications influen6e their 
inter-peraonal relations with others. 



Objectives' ' ^ 

1. .To gain a bettisr imderstanding of verbal and non- 
verbal coBBBunication in daily living. ^ 

2. To practice and use verbal and non-verbal communica- 
tion activities. 

3. To perceive and understand the verbal and non- 
verbal communication of others. 



Materials ' ^ 

1. .Blackboard and chalk " 

2. Pepcils and paper ' * 

* 3. Gj^pmetric designs (See^ Exercises I through IV attached) 
(Activities .1 and 2) 

; ^ 4.^ Screen (a port^le blackboard or other device will 
be^appropriate) >- 

5. Eictures (or slides) showing human activities fcr 
Activities 3 and 4 (samples^ attached) ^ 

6. Oaktag paper i 

7. tape. recorder' and tape (optional) 1 

8. Video tape recording and play back equipment (movie 
camera or Pol void may be substituted) (Optional) 



\ 
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Teaching suggestions 

1. If the etquipment is available, the activities may 
be either audio or videotaped (a movie camera or Polaroid 
capera could be substituted), ^he playbacks woiild allow 
students to evaluate their own performances i1*^ a very critical 
manner, as wAl as establish a good oral langua^ experience. 

2. Point out that some of the activities In the lesson 
are similar to those in another one; "Conmunicatinn" (or "Tell 

^t Lilce, It Is") I 

Procedures and* activities e 

Start the lessop by saying something ,such as: "Tonight 
is 'Fun and Games' night, a chance to do. your own thing. We're 
going to find the best, actor, the best kidder, best trickster, 
and the .best con-artist. We' are also going to find the best put- 
•down artist, judge, and. detective. We're going to havfe a series 
of situations in which yiou're "going to leasp that we often need 
to use more than words to' tell someone el^ something. ^inW^ 
about the point to this lesson as .you take part in the actiyities 

Activity 1 - "Hidden Voice" 

The teacher selects'any one "of the four exercise" sheets 
(attached to this li^^on) , depending on the group's level^ 
Keep in mind' that thfe exercises are arranged in an inci?easing 
order' of con5)leidty . Choose the more simple exercises fir«t. 

Then say to the class, "I ; need a volunteS^r ^ho will take 
this design and gd 'behind the screen. Bon't let anyone see 
it. Then I wank you/ while standing behind the screen, to look 
at the-^card apd give' the da^ directions -for copying it down 
on their papers so th^y .will end up wi|th the same design you 
have* You may not' tell the name id f thj| design, just Jive us 
directtf^ for drawing it. Wo one may ask you any ^questions. 
We wtnt to see hoV many^menbers of the class draw their design 
more nearly like yours." ^ 

At tlfe end of the activity, have every member of the class 
hold their paper* lip^ ^Show^them the design^ the student was 
describing. See how they compare. 
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roif|jti discussion, bring out these points: 

1. The exercise was difficult for the speaker because 

he was not allowed to use any gestures. * • 

2. The exercise was difficult for the rest of the class 
because they were not allowed to ask any clarifying questions. - 

3. People need to be able to talk freely with each other 
for complete conmninication to take place. 

Activity 2 - "Fa4^' to Face Talk" 

/ Select another design from among the four attached to 

,^ls lesson, except choose a more difficult one. Follow 
the same procedures as for Activity 1 except that the 
volunteer stands in front of thei class with the design con- 
cealed T>ut In front of him. The class may ask questions 
during his descriptixJn, but the volunteer may not ise his 
hands • 

Follow-up by comparing the dr^ngs by class aei&bers wltii ' 
the original design. Raise the question as to how thiJ^acllvity 
was different from Activity 1 and what were the differences' 
in them. Bring out the point that the volunteer was limited by 
not being able, to use his hands \^or gesturing, but that communication 
took place more easily because questions were permitted. 



Activity 3 - "Pick the TiUe" 

(Note: the teacher should record the responses of Level A 
students; Levels B and C should be ^le to record their own responses.) 

Find several pictures (or slides), or^make copies of those 
attached, showing people in ^various interesting human activities. 

The teacl^r says something to this effect: '^ere is' a group 
of pictures (or slides). Examine them carefully. What are the 
pictures saying? Then you are to make up and write ,down a title 
for each picture. We'll' then decide who has made up the best 
title." ' 



01 
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Upon copipleticm, take the plcttires (or slides) one one 

aAd let each student read his caption. Write (or have a sifudent 

write) each of these on the blacld)oard. Let individuals tell « 

why they made up tBelr title. Throu^ discussion decide on the 
best title for each picture. 



\ 



'Activity 4 - 'Vhat Did They Say?" 



Follow the same pr< 
class to write %^t th^y 
slides) are saying. 



Activity 5 - Pantonine 



>dui^ as for Activity 3 except ask die 
thlnkNfhe people in the pictures (or 



r 



Explain that in this activity th^ student will act out an , 
emotion to communicate. List emotionsX such as these on the bdattd* 



anger 
joy 



hate 
hope 



love 
sorrow 



lust. 

puzzlement 



fear 



If necess'ary, ehcplaln what pahtoiri^e is. Tell the class to 
each picks out an emotion that they can pan- 
As each is Mcteti out, students raise their 

Discuss what it was the 
After all meiBbers of the 



look at the list and 
tomlne for the class!. 

hands wben-^they think they recognize it. 
actor did that coonutilcated his emotion. 



class have had a turn, bring out the point that it is always 
necessary to iise ^words to tell what we want to say and that people 
everday commmicate with each other in these ways* Ask the class to 

^ give examples of non-verbal communication that they have recently 
seen (^n television, while talking |with each other^vblle talking 

^ with a visitor, when being given azi order, etc,) 
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Activity 6 - Role playing \ 

As opposel to the non-verbal 
5, role playing calls for verbjal ac 
similar, pairs of roles on the$ boaf 



father 

father 

husband 

mother 

brother 



son 

dau^ter 
wife 

brother 




iture of ^antomlne in Activity 
-•.vity. List the following, or 



sister 
sister 
girlfriend 
Judge 
guard 



\ 



Have the students pair 19 and select one of the pairs ' 
they will role pOay^r^the class. Give thea a specific 
sccae (discussing a ;iSavdrlte television prograa, using 
the- family car, asking for aoney, asking for advice about 
sex, etc.); f Give each pair a few ainutes to prepare their 
presentations. After listening to each pair, discuss vl^cfa 
pairs wece the aoet convincing and wby* Bring out the p^int 
diat those who choose th^iv words aoet accurately iBually 
cooBunicate their aeanings auch better. 



Sxaaaary and evaluation 



1. Sifloi^rize the Inportance of verbal and non-verbal 
languagB in daily living. 



why. 



2. Detenine which studeiits were tiie best actors and 



3. Allow students to discuss irtiat they liked and 
disliked about the lesson. 



4. Call on a,8tudent(s) to suBBsrize wha( 
in the lesson. 



5. Save each student fill in the evaluation form and 
collect it. 



was leaned 




Exercise - 1 
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LESSON X 



^lEACHER TITLE - PRINTING 
STUDENT TITLE FORM PRINTING 



Sl0 

Goals 



The purposf of this lesson is to gi/e c<^f idence ' to | 
the individual when confronted with standardized fdnns 
which he must complete. This encompasses^ the ability to 
interpret ,the purpose of the information desired and the > 
understanding of what is considered pertinent to the conq)le-* 
tion of the form. The lesson also provi<tes practice in 
printing and calls attention to the impoi^tance of legibility 
in handwriting. 



Objectives 



* 1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

legibly , 



To properly fill out standardized fo 
To recognize common terms used In 'thei 
To fol^w directions. 
To recognize and print the letters 




forms ( 



alphabet 



Materials 



i 



V 1. Duplicated copies of Exercise 1, "Following Directions," 
Forms A and B, for Activity L (sample attached) 

2. Paper and pencils ' ' ; 

3. Blackboard and chalk 

4. « Empty cartons (cereal boxes, or suctij^for Activity 2 

I 5. Duplicated copies of Exercise 2, "What's on a Carton?" 
(sample attached) , , 

6. Blank copies of basic forms for Activity 3 (sanq)les attached) 
t '7. Overhead projector and- transparencies (optional) 

8. Opaque projector (optional) 

9. Puplicacfcd copies of printed letter and numeral forms 
for Activity 4 (sanple attached) 
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Teaching suggest Ions ^ 0 

1. The teacher may select any conblnatlon of the 
following activities that will best meet ^he needs of the 
class. ^ • * 

r ♦ , 

2. Variations for students at different levels of 
a<dilevement %^1 need be made for the lesson. Several 
suggestions are given. ' 

3. For Activities 2 and 3, •furnish cartons and forms 
that are relevant to the students. 

ft 

« 4. Students who have extreme difficulty with legible 
pr lifting Should spend much of the less6n on Activity 4. 

^3. Encourage students to worl^ on gaining greater 
legibility in printing by practicing autslde of class. 

6. Before teaching the lesson, examine carefully each 
form that Is to be used in Activity 3 in order to bei^abie 
to answer authoritatively each item on the form. Invite^ 
resource persons t*o come to the class if necessary, ^ 



Procfedures * and , activities ^ ^ 

Introdu^ the lesson by saying somethlag to this [ 
effect: "Toni^t we are going to learn to flU in many of 
the ordinary forms we often usa ihat sometimes give us 
difficulties. We are going to/be f llllng^^''tTrNlorm8 such as 
Job applications, loan applications, cWcks, unk deposits, 
etc. It Is Important that forms like these be) /llled in 
correctly, else a person likely may not get-^wnat he is 
aslcing for. . 

"Good handwriting is also, imp^ortant in filling in these 
forms. Did you know that lar^ department stores lose 
around one million dollars per year simply b.ecause sales 
slips are not written legibly by their clerks? I heard a 
'story once about a lady who ordered a dollar's worth of 
needles. S<everal days later a truck appeared at her home 
and delivered several boxes of needles . It turned out that 
she had pl^ed^ the decimal point in the wrong- place and 
thd company had sent a h^undred dollar's worth of needles! 



in th'i$ lesson we want to think about following 
dlrectioiis carefully, about wrtltinj^ legibly, and about 
being accurate in every way. Chances are ^Jj^t those who 
are best at these things are going to be tlfe pebple who 
get the jobs, loans, or whatever they are after." 



Activity 1 - Following directions ^ 

Give out duplic^ed copies of Exercise^, "Following 
Directions". -(Two forms of this exercise ^e attached; use 
.Form A with Level A students. Form B with Ijevels B ^d C ^ 
students) • Emphasi«tf'That the purpose of the exercise 
is to practice following directions of the type that are 
found on many /forms* Iliis activity will help students in i 
learning to read complicated forms more crl^tically. After 
the exercise is finished discuss how well ^Sy ^d or did 
not follow directions and reiterate again that careful 
reading is the first step in filling in fonas accurately. 
"Read before you write." 



Activity 2 - What's on a Carton? ^ y" 

Find empty cartons that contain a good bit of print 
(cereal boxes are best, labels from canned goods could 
also be used) and give one to each student,- or let two 
to four persons share the same one. ' Give them also a 
duplicated copy of Exercise 2, ''What's on X Carton?" 
(sample attached) and let them fill in the questionnaire. 
(Do this exercise orally with Level A students.) Correct* 
the answers orally; collect the papers if you wish. While 
this is primarily a reading activity, make the point also 
that cartons and labels furnish more infonitfi;ion than the 
casual observer thinks, but that with careful iftspection, 
'all of it can be found. The sane is true witM filling in 
forms — ohe has to examine them very carefully in order to 
know just what they are saying and to be acfcujrtlte in 
filling them in. ' ( 



Activity 3 - Filling in Forne 

Obtain cdpies of such h^sic forms: 

job applications " Income Ta^t- Forms 1040-IRS 

Social Security I U.S. Savings "Bonds application 



driver's license ] loan application 

W-A (withholding form-IRS) personal -checks 



/ 



z 



I 



^ 



bank deposit slips money orders 

(checking & savings) 
savings wlt;hdrawal slips 

Have enough jiopies pf the forios you use so that each 
student has three copies of each. L€?vel A students should 
practice with the most basic forms (jbb applications^ 
money orderly loans. Social Security); Levels B and C ^ 
students can practice with these as well as the more 
complicated ones. Students should be made aware that 
help can be obtained In filling In many of the forms (for 
example y IR& agents will help In filling out Form 1040; 
loan officers of banks will help In filling In loan 
applications') . \ 

If possible, .have one or more of the forms on an 
overhead transparency or project them with an opaque 
projector. Go over each Item In the forms. Ask what 
Information should be written In each section. Answer 
questions so that everyone understands the form. Then 
give a copy of the form to each student; let him £111 It 
In. Check them over, give them another copy or two of the 
form to fill In If continued work will bring about under- 
standing add accuracy. Let students In pairs exchange 
and Criticize each other's forms. Give students the chance 
to ask for those forms which they would like to practice 
filling In; 

Activity 4 - Printing 

Some students, especially those In Level A, may have 
dlf flculty'ln writing printed letters legibly. Identify 
these students while the forms are being filled In and 
give them some basic instruction in^letter formations (see 
sample letter forms Attached; give copies V> students who 
need them) . Write simple words on the boar\ for them to 
copy, 8 uch as . happy , out , where , Vxlt , many ,'Vtc. . Write - 
models to be copied on the paper for those stiKlents who have 
great difficulty.' To avoJ.d the' dullness whidi tKis type of* 
drill has for some students, let them make as many^little words 
as possible out of such words as Thanks giving > imihre^la , and 
affectl6na|fe^ writing the little words down in printed form. 
Encourage the Students to practice on tlfelr own outside 'of class 
and to evaluate their owp work. 
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Sunmary and evaluation 

1. Collect forms and examples of printing; study them 
and indicate to students where they were wrong or where 
they need to practice. " 

2. Allow students to discuss what they liked and 
disliked about the lesson. 

3. Call on a student (s)^ summarize what was learned 
in the lesson. Suppleiaent with as much explanation as 
necessary to make the purposes of the lesson t^^ar. 

•« 4. Have each student fill in the evaluation" form 
and collect It. 



'4 
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Exercise 1 - Following Dijfections ^ 

I 

Form A 

CAN YOU READ DIRECTIOMS? v 
Directions: Read all the questions before you write anything. 



1. 


rut a square \ \ arouna tne woros v^w^ tv^^ 


READ DIRECTIONS? 


•2. 


Write your name in the top, ri^t hand cOTuer 




3. 


Draw a circle ^^^^^^^^ around the word NAJE in qu 


^Won* #2 ^ 


4. 


Put an "X** under the niini)er 4. , 1 


<• 


5. 


< 

Put a line under the word "put" in question 4 




6. 


Say your name (out laud) . 


• 


7. 


Spell ithe word "DOG" at the end of this test. 


r 


8. 


Pyt a dot on the letter "1". 


* 


9. 


UH t£ vour last name here. 




10. 


Don*t do any of the questions on this paper. 


This is a joke. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
U. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



Exercise 1 - Following Directions 
' Fo^ B 

I CAN YOU FOLLOW DIRECTIONS? 



This is a timed test — you have t^^^^,^^nute8 only . 
Read everything carefully before doing anything. * 
Put your name 'in the \jpp|r ri^t-hani comer of this page. 
Circle the word "NAJfflC in sentence two. 
Drav| f ive small squares in the upper left-hand comer. 
Put in "X" in each square. 



Put i circle around each squa;^e. 

1 



I 



Sign your name under the title of this paper 
After Ithe title, wpite "YES, YES, YES." 

/ 

Put a pirde completely around sentence number seven. 

Put an "X" in the Icwer lift corner of this paper. •* ^ 

/ • 
Draw a triangle around tMe "X" in the lower left confer of the paper 

On the back of this pape/r^ multiply 703 by 66. 

Draw a rectangle around' the word comer in sentence f^ur. 

Loudly call out ^6jir first name when you get this far along. 

If you think you hive followed directions carefully to this 
.point, call^out "HA¥5." , 

On the reverse side of this paper, add 8950 and 9805* / 

Put a circle around /your answer, and put a square arqund the circle. 

In your normal speartcing voice, count from ten to one, backwards. 

Pundi t\\T^e small/holes in the top of. this paper, with your:T>€ncil. 

If you atd the M.rst person to reach this point, LOUDLY call out 
"I AM TOE |FIRSyPERSON TO THIS POINT, AND I AM THE LEADER IN 
FOLLOWING DIRE/friONS." 



even nuni)ers on the* lef t side of this'paper. 
Put a squabe around each written-out number on tt^s'paper* 
^udly cal L out "I AM NEARLY HNISHED, I HAVS FOLLOWED DlilECTICWS." 
at y<iu have finished reading everything carefully, Aio only 



senteKpes one and two 



i u 



The .^aiae 



* Exercise 2 - What's on a c4rton 
CARTON QUESTIONNAIRE 

of this pro'duct is 



The l^e^gh 

This prod 

Circle an 
this product: 



This procuct was made by 



Tills prpi^jct was made In th^ state of 



of this product was 
ict has 



JjlEgredieftits 



1 • 

' of the ingredients listed below that are in 



flour 
salt 
sugar 
cocoa 



com starch 
( dextrose 



vegetables 



iD&at 



artificial flavor fruit 
spices g^ain 



Uow much does this product cosrc? 

How long dpes it take to prepare this pr^oduct? 
With what other product could tihis be used? * 



4- 1 ^ • 

List the descriptive words thatlwould cause people 
to^buy thi J product, ♦i 



Activity 3 



Printers Form - Sample 3 




llSOdaa 9NI)I33H3 
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Activity 3 

Printed Form' _ Sample 4 
(A 

3 
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^.ESSON 4' 

^ 

TEACHER TITLE - FILMS 
STUDENT TITLE - X-RATED FILMS 



€oal8 ' ' - ^ - 

This lesson should help the student to iznderstand more 
fully how to view_a film. .Experiences*" ii^clude learning to ' 
communicate the viewing e^erience to others,* understanding 
of characterization, "finding the theme and pirrts of a film, ^ 
and finai:^ translating this audi^r^sual d^mpreaeion into 
a written or oral 'products' . * \ 

Objectives " * ~ 

I« To recognize basic film terminology. 
2« To recognize the title,, fi^m credits, and cast of* 
characters in a film. ^ , 

3. To recognise and able to discuss the theme or 
plot of a f iim^ . 
' , 4* To express the features of characterizathLon. 

To recognize and be able to discuss the climax of the^ 

' 6. T^) record, both orally and in writing, what one .seeb 



and hej^ in a ^l^J^ 



7. To cjiLtiqilra film (level C sttidents onlyO . 



Materia'js" ^ . ^ 



1. - Blackborad and chalk . ' 

2. 16mm. 'protector 

3. Scteen* »^ 

4r -One film^S' be' selected (see Activity 3) 

5. Overhead projectpr^and transparen,ciefii ^optional) 

6. /Tape re^oi^er (optional) ' ^ 



Procedures and .activities < ^ - ^ . . *. 

.* 

1. Introduce the 'lesson with a Itatem^ntf *of' this' sortf 
"Tond^ht we're going to learn how to get more out of watching 
films,' whether it be in a theatre, or television, or other* 
places such as here in the classroom, ^t^yow were going 
watch' a film starring Raquel Welch, you ml^t so inter^sced^ 
that^ you wouldn't need help In'geftiftg mor^ out of it.' But a^ 



y . ■ - . ■ ' . ^ 

filnB don^t have Raquel Welch in ^ them, yet we can learn much 
from them. Let's think- about films. 'How many different 
types of films can you th|.nk of? List these onlthfe board. 
PossUble answers: docimejitary, mystery, spor^, musical, 
drama, etc. — 

( 



Then continue with a statement to this effect: "People 
who make films, regdrdless of £he type, must all kixow the 
same basic facts about tilling a story tiirqu^ films. If we 
also learn more aboyt these basic facts , "perhaps we migjit be 
able to look at films with more understanding and enjoyment. 
That is what ve're going to work on during the remainder of 
this lesson. " - , 

• ' 2. Discuss each of the following tasic terms 'r^ated to 
film making. Write each term on the board or present on a 
transparency. ^ 

a. Title? - the name of the film. 

b. Film credits - names of people and conf)anles 

• connected with the making and development of the film. ^ 

c. Cast of characters - the names of the actor/actress 
and supporting casts and thelT film roles. 

^ d. Theme or plot - what the film is about. 

e. Characterization - the behavior of the actors. 

f . Climax - ' , ♦ . 
1) Education film - summation of all points 

previously presentexl^and drawing of conclusions based oh 
these points . ' ' 

' 2) Entertainment - the ^hi^ point in the film 

In which the problems^ are solved or where the greatest ^ 
amount; ot actioh tafcis. place. ,5 ^ 

State that 4 film is going to be shown and that every- 
one should watcJi for all of these Sterns, but concentrate- 
especially on three of them: the theme or plot, the charac- 
terization, and thq^^ climax so as.*'to be afiile to discuss them ' 
a#the end of the *f ilm. ' 

3.' Shofw^'the film. S'<§lect o^e that is of hi^ interest 
to a prison population (no sports*€ili*)'''and fit;8 the- time 
schedule of the lesson. Some *sugges ted films are: ^ , 

BAY AT THE - 39 ^min.*, ^color^ ^ 

A fou^-seasbn niinting ^film. ""Coons^ §nowshoe r^bits, 
cottoataila, and cougars are ttkcked <fown by hjpunds and * . 
hunters . \ * 
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THE »AVID HALL STORY - 25 min., color 
America's Handicapped Man of the Year relives'^the car 
apcident that crippled him for life. An award-winning film, 
it presents an unusually forceful message' for young drivers 
and passengers • 

. THE RIGHT TO READ - 27^$ min., cooler 
This powerful, selisitive documentarv^^^autifuily 
photographed, shows the. problem of ^Itteracv, in human terms 
and what is 'being done and can be donero-rioigrove the reading 
ability of illiterates; The need for universal 
ability is its basic t*heni?.- ' » " 

^' WILD RIVERS - 28 min., color 

Wild river creates a spectacular drama 6f great contrasts. 
'Scenes of wildlife and natural beauty - man's eager use .of 
rivers for rec^^tftion. Winner af many awards, including the 
American Fi'lm Festival Award. • . 

* ONE HOE FOR K^LABO - 27 min., color tlf 
From U.S. industrial plant to African village, tte stor^,- 

of hov; madrine tools have giVetT dignity and power to hianan- — 

labor and world civilization. 

W ^ ' 

THE MARK WATERS STORY - 28*5 min., color 
A dramatic portrayal* of the dangers' of cigarette smoking. 
^Ihis fltj.m depicts the true life story of Mark Waters, who 
developed lung cancer from smoking. .Stars Richard Boone. 

WHY MAN CREATES - 25 min., color ^ ' 

An imaginative, fast moving presentation of creative , 
man - his needs, goals, and his historic ability to achieve 
in the teeth of society's inevitable resistance to the new. 
Uproariously funny, yet rich in meaning. 

^ Note: All the films listed here may be rented free ftom 
Modem Talking Picture Service.f Write to their Main 0,ffice, 
2323 New Hyde Park Road, New Hyde Park, N.Y.; 10040, for a ^ _ 
catalogue listing these and other films and instructions for • 
ordering. ^ Other suggestions for obtaining appropriate films 
are given in the supplemental sheet, "Suggested Film Sources," 
attached to this lesson*. , > ' 
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4. At the conclusion of the film:' 

^ -a. Lifit its title, film credits, dn* c^st of > ' 
characters on the board. 

\. b. Discuss the theme or plot,' the characterization, 
and the' climax/ SuoBBarize each of these on the bpard after . 
understanding ^las occurred. 

5. V Writing experience 

'a. Have students^ in Leyel\^A write a short paragraph 
op what' the film was abouj using the words on the board for 
help. (The teacher mi^tltake this 'down in dictation^ if 
students are \mable to wriVte.) ^ 

^ b. H^ve studentsXin Level B write a 'short coii9)osl- 
tion on what the film is aUout and their reaction to it. 

c. Have studj^nts in Level C write a critique of 
the film. Furnish' some ba(^ground on what a^.erltique is and 
discuss as' necessary; Explain thai: when writing a 4[:ritique, 
one usually thinks of quesi:lenS'Such as the follofwing (these 
questions mi^t also be vsnby the teacher earlier in the 
lesson to guide the foll6j^i4> discussion of the film) : 

a. Was the th|§me of the film well developed? 

Was tjje dissage of the film clearly defined? 
^ c^ Were tj^^characterizations 'appropriate? 

d. Was thy film eyenly paced or wete you bored 
at tlrfs? 

e. ' Could/you understand what the actor/actress was 

^ f. Wadfthe film visually accurate ^d appealing? 

^ g. Was the ending realistic or phony? 

h. VQiat other comments do ypu have about the 'film?. 



SUmnatjr apd evaluation * * \ - » 

1. Have students read their written products to ^e 
class or either divl& the class into small groups and allow' 
groiiptmei]i>ers to read and comment on each otiiers papers. 



2. Collect the papers and <.ot^nt on the accuracy and 
qiiality of \^B4»ting, returning the papers at the next class 
session. ' Hold conferences with individuals, if possible. 

' 3. Call on a 8t9^ent(s) to summarize what was learned 
in the lesson. ^ 
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4. Allow students to discuss what they liked and 
dlsUked alA^t ^the lesson. 

5. Have each student "fill in the evalug^tion farm and 
discuss it. • ^ 



Suggested Fily Sources . - ^ • . 

Filifi and other multi-media matei:lal may be obtained 
at little or no cost from a ^riety. of sources. Some of 
the excellent sources are: n 

-1; Modem Talking Picture Service (located in many major cities) 
Main* office: 2323 New Hyde Park Road - * 

^ ^ New Hyde Park, N.Y. 10040 

2. "Free Materials (Juide" 

The National Research Bureau, Inc. 
415 N. Dearborn Strefet 
Chicagp, 111. 60607 

3^ City and state Visitor Bureaus and Chamber of 
Commerce. 

4. Consulates of foreign governments. 

I , > ' ' ' 

5. All the major U.S. corporations pii)llc relations 
departments. 

6. Intra-county and Inter-county school district film 
libraries in^most areas offer one of the best sources 

^ of films, filmloops, and videptape recordifags. 

7. Good rrfiabilitative and social problem films may be 
obtained from the Insurance Co. Institute and from 
the Keiiq>erer Insurance Co. 

8. The "21st Century film" series from Modem Talking * 
Picture Service offers a fii^. interest /motivation 
level for prisoners. ^ 

9. Any experimeital films that have been m^de by local groups 
that ace readily identifiable wlth^the prison population 
will b§ e^trenjely successfuiFr For example, "No Place to Go," 
made by thb .33rd and Diamond Street Gaag in Philadelphia, 
Pa., is an approp>riate film to^^e. NOTE: Films should be 
selected oa.the basis of teacher familiarity'; previewing is 
mandatory. - ^ 



LESSON 5 




^TEACHER TITLE - CREATIVE HXPRESSIOl^ 
SvTUMNT TITLE ^ DOING YODR\)WN THING 



In tils lesson the students are prdi^ded with powerful 
stiisul^i, fallowed by opportuqiities to ei^ess theiaselyfe in 
various creaytive ways using u)i^isual matermls and tecmiiques. 
The goal of the lesson is to provide a satisfactory ex^^rience 
of channeling^oersonal feelings into a creaVive activity in 
an accepting tfCmosphere'. av 



Objectives 



* ' > 1. To experiment with new media . 

2. To translate per^on^l feelings into visual products. 

3. To ma k e choices as to how to use the new media to 
best express feelings And thou^ts. 

4. To escpress feelings abput the meaning and value of 
others * works . , 

5. To recognize the range of responses by others to the 
same stimuli and to analyze ^reasons for that range. * 




Materials 

^1. 
2. 

in text. 
3. 
• 4. 
5. 

,6. ' 
7. 
8. 
' 9. 



16 ma. ptoj^tor and screen. 

Sheets of newsprint or 16 mm. ^ilms as indicated 

Sli/le projector (optional)- 
Sii^tfS ^escamples of collage) Coptional) 
Hagic markers, large, in a variety of colors. 



Crayons, lajrge, in a variety of colors. 
Blunt metal or plastic children\8 scissors. 
Rulers 

Numerous old magazines with large ads, pictures, type, 
drawings, etc. in them (UFE, EBONY, FAMILY aRCLE, etc.) 

10. Glue or paste In small plastic squeeze bottles. 

11. Masking tapfe. 
X *|-2. Tvo dr three short films 
SjL^gCTted in the lesson. 

13. Tape recorder (optional) 



of 3f.our own choosing or those 



0 
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Procedures and activities / » ^ 

1. Tell your students \that you are going to show tvo short 
and powerful films, ^d that af teirvards ^they Jd.ll have a chance 
to respoQd to them^in ways you think' they vlil enjpy. Either 
choose fllxDS ofv^ur own liking or seleict fllft' lisl^ed below: 

' a. (Corral. ^ a "simple story,- artfully photographed, 
thls.^ • f ilm show^ a cowboy breaking a wild horsed. • .Qsing 
gent%^:iess to accomplish ^his task. There are brilliant ootton 
shots. . /' (International Film Bureau, b&w, 332 S. MichiWn 
Aveni«., Chicago, 111. 60604). ♦ 

b. RUN. . .a surrealistic 
from an unknown pur^^rj^ encountering'Si 
comtempurarjp^if^ along the way, 'and final 
grave and burying h4.m8e^f when he ^ees t 
digger and^^e purser are actuaUy hims 



coQoaent ^n the * rat-race^. 
St., N. Y., N. Y. 10019) 



(Brandbc 



Lf. It 
FilnB,. 



c. THE HAND. 



.this is 



allegory 



a .potter. 

wha refuses to Ruckle under to' a syidxilic hand that threatens 
to dominate him llE he i^efuses to create hands instead of pots' 
(from clay) ^ Ihe potter resists thtou^out the f^li^ never ^ 
yields, but is killed accidentally by a falling, pot arfid is 
buried a hero of the state. It is ml film about individual 
integrity against totaHtariaii coereion. . (Contfeti?>orary 
Film,. McGraw-fliU, 330 W. 42nd Sf., N. Y.., .Jy . .10036) . 
« * 

d. "A". An animated film inVhicb "a man^s apartment 
Is |inva*ded by a giant letter *A* that tease% hto, torments 
him, dien eventually tranpel^ him into complete sii}mission. 

'Ai then disappears. Joyous,, the man . celebrates - only 
to find the lej:ter 'B' appear." (Contemi|||rary ti^^; see above) 

e. - TlhfEPIECE.' A film about tHe beat of life,- time, 
and how it forces a man to confozrm rafli&r than do what he 
wouljd like. The^questions are, what would a mern rathe:|fk do, 
why TRTfesn^t he do it, and'what lis the point of the end o^ • 
the flip? For more advanced students (Contemporary Films; see 
above)C^ 




pirn ab^t a man n^qnii 
and symbols f ro^i , 
Lly entering an open 
It both the grave- 



a. haxmtlng 
1 W..5J4^ 



(All annotations above, appeared in David Sphn, .MEDIA AND- 
METHODS, February 1969, pp. 46-47). 




ERIC 
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2. When the first film Is over/ your studentSf in k 
contln^uously calta and measured voice, to%lose tt^elr ey^s aad 
let thel'r minds rloat free, to let vhatever^eell^gSy plctixres, 
and %^rd3 the movie generates come yp, chaflge^s^nd fade fre.ely. 
After B sij^table period of silence, tkirlng vhicI^oAf may want 
to remind thexii to keep their eyes closed ^and sit s^Q^ntly, ask 
them each to fliui a single word which expresses wfaafVhe movie 
ipade him feel J Ask If the worii.ls "love,", "hate," "1 
"courage," 'Ulfe," "death," "fi;eedom," "prison," or sone>tber 
word* Ask them to continue to focus on the word each has cKosen. 

, What color Is the v9rd? Is the space around the vord;a dlffel^mt 
color? What Is It? Are t^e colors dark or light? Are the letters 

.sharp or soft,- thin, or heavy?' Give them time after eadi 
question to let die word find Its place among the choices you are 
suggesting. Ask £hem to hold onto the word they have^o^en 
in their laemories, and to l^t whatever pictures and %cperl€sices 
of their own they associate with that word come up lnl|) rdielf 
minds and .cluster around the word« Then ask them to 
they have felt and seen for a moment while you give 
instructions. _ _ * 

3. Show them a san^le collage made from plctur 
.of old pictures^ symbols, words, and letters cut f 
and glued In some kind of expressive arrangement on 
cardboard. Ask them to take the word they felt so 
in connection with the film you showed, plijs whate 
they have in their own memories, and illustrate it 
and pieces of word^ and pict^ures in the old magaz 
available. Give them '20-30 minutes or however 
feel they deed to 4p thl^task to. satisfaction, 
scissors, etc., available. ' « ^ 

X A. After they have gotten started you may 
about the room to see. what they are doing. Tb^ 
to cm^i^wbat anyone is d^gpag, even by asking 
wh&t a pe^SQ5^i8 up to. One-way to share th 
them Is to go to work on yOur own creation.. 

5. When'they^ave^^l^8hed, ask them to tape . their 
product to the wall^ Let the^ circulate to see what ' others 
.have done,^ discuss similarities and differences, and, fin^l^y, 

clean Let them keep their product* if they want to. y 

6, Call them ^ack to 'their seats and show the second / 
film. When it is over write on the board, 'Vhat does that film 
say to y(S\xV' \ * ' ^ ^- ^ 





Id all 
m further 



, parts 
maga^ziUes 
aper or 
rongly 
r images 
Ing bits 
that are 
more you 
giue. 



sh to roam 
ey is not 
riously ' 
erience with 
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1 ^^fzben show them the "Graffiti Wall", previoUBlv pre- , 
pared taping long^ strips of blank newsprint or butcoer 
paper/ in a iDural-like way along the wall. Hong it 90 ^^u^ 
have/at least tWo strips running the length of a yall, ^tom 
^ye head hei^t dgwn to knee tiei^t. . Explain t^at they may 
us ef magic markers ar crayons ^ they like, either to draw * 
pic tures or symbols^ or* to wr^te words in response to the 
film. Tell them they may work alone or together asj thej^vish, 
or may take advantage of what someone else has put <^n t^ 
wall if the other person Ok's' their doing so. (Expect a Idt 
t)f stalling with th,is mote public exercise. Also expect . 
obscenities. If yoti wait them out 'you %dJ.l probably find 
they begin to use the wall fully in all sorts of ways). 
Conclude the exercise. when tfeey seem to have run out of 
interest. 




8. Ask your students to stand. back and look over every- - 
thing that's been put on the wall. Ask: 

a. Are there at^r comments on what's on the j^all? 

b. Do you see any similar responses? 

c. Do you see any differaaces? lBhat? - -j - 

d. How did it feel reacting this way to thiat film? 

e. |^ Did you resist the impulse to use the %d|all? VRiy? 

9. If there is time, show another film. When it is done, 
provide .paper and pencils/ Ask them to %^te their reactions 
to the film. Level A students might tape record their ^ 
responses « Be sure to tell them you do not care. at all about 
spelling, punctuaU.on, .sentences , juls^ about htmest' egression. 
Tell them not to put their names on their papers. Collect 
the papers after five minutes or so-r matter whetthft^ they 
have finished them or not, and read out som^ without Cdjment^ 

k if they^have adiy reactionAto wha^ has been read.. Dfscu^ 
reic tions as fully as possible. 



Summary 'an^evaluation 



1. Ask 



thedef questions: 




'^bout 'tonight's esqperience? 

the Same way? If not, why 



reactions were siml^r, 



a. How do. you 

b. ^ Did everyone fi 
do ybu think they didn't? I^ 

*4^y do yOM think they were? 

0 c. *How did it felel trj^ng ovT^^'^liese new ways of 

expressing yourself? Are you satisfied? ifx^q^ why? -If not, 
why? What Value does this kind of thing have 



our education? 



.j'l 
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\ Did you. find out anything positive about yourself 

Ngj^ any others that you would like to snare with us?" 

e. Would anyone Xike to s^ what he Jlites ^abdut what 
anyone else did, . either in collage, on the wall, or Yn writing? 

2. Galloon a studentCs) to sununarize what was l^med in 
the lesson, - . ^ 

3. Encourage students 'tb xiaa creative outlets - collage 
drawing, writing • 'as a means of reacting "to, situations they 
face . ' ^ 

4. Have each student fill in the evaluation form ||kl 
collect it. ~ ' 



^ LE§SON 6 

TEACHER TITLE - NEWSPAPERS 
STUDENT TITii - THE UNDERGROUND PRESS 



Goals , . 

The purpose of this lesson is to give students an 
overall exposure to newspaper — what they are, what they 
do, ^nd how to use them well« Hopefully, they will Iniprove 
their abilities to read a newspaper with more conprehension 
and tjb find specific information that satisfies their social 
and intellectual ileeds. Optimally, they will be able to 
recognise the role of the newspaper in society an4 its 
e'ffect on the individual. They should also gain satisfaction 
add confidence in being able to better understand and read 
'the newspaper. 



Objectives - * ^ 

1.1 To find different sections of a newspaper. * 

2. To discr^indnat^ between fact and opinion in news- 
papers* y 

3» To dis^iminate between different types of 
newspapers.' ^ * 

4. To comprehend and \mderstand more 4ully sections 
of the pat>er that appeal to.one^s needs and interests . 

5* To understand and recognize basic newspaper 
terminology; e.g*. editorial, obituary, masthead, etc* 

Materials 

— V ■ ' 

1. Blackboard and chalk 

2. 'Paper and pencils ' ^ 
3* Se^^ral varieties of newspa{>er^. Including as many 



of the folloq^ing as .possible: 



a. antemational - Manchester Guardian, London Times 

b. National - National Observer, New York Times, 

Sashington Post ^ 
ocal - City and County papers ^ 



4. Enou^ copies of one local newspaper and ^ 
speciality paper for every class membet 
- 5. Enough copies of a aeries of articles on one news 
story for each nteinber of the clciss for Activity 6 

6. Copies of Exercise I (attached) ^ 

7» Copies *of Exercise II (attached) 

8.' Copies of a series of news articles about the 
same story 

Teaching suggestions ' . ' * 

""1. If copies of the four types of newspapers are not 
avaiXable» contact a local library as to whether copies 
ndglit be horrwed. ,In som& localities it mig^t be ' 
necessary to write avay for copies. 

2. While the lesson plan suggeAs that one copy of 
a newspaper should be made available, for each student, the 
lesson could work effectively by having two* t8 five persons 
share a paper. ^ 

Procedures and activities , « 

1. Introduce -the lesson by stating that its purpose ^ 
Is to learn what a newspaper Is and how mike better use ' . 
of it. ' . - , 

a. Ask the class what a newkpap^r is. Write these 
answers on the board. Discuss tbe,answ^Sy*.particu3.arly 
pointd of agreemenjt and disagreement..* (One student mig^t 
look up the dictionary definition and read it to the class.) 

b. £3q>lain that there are certain parts of the 
i^ewspapel that some people like to read more than others, 
such' as editorials, sports, entertainment. (What time is 
the Sunday matinefe? What is the price difference between 
matinee and evening performances?) Ask the class what parts 
of the newspaper they like the best. List^ these', on^ the 
board. 

• 4 

c. E3q>lain that in the remainder of the lesson they 
will be finding out more about the newspaper and its different 
parts anduwill practice using the paper to see hbw good they 
are at it. ' ' 



2. Explain that the purpose of -a newspaper is to 
educate. Inform , and entertain . ' (Get feedback by asking 
hew newspaper 8 %do this.) 

, 3. Explain the fou/ different types of newspapers. * 
(Have at least one example of each type available and 
shew each to class.) ' / , 

a. International a newspaper containing items of 
world-wide lntejg«, pAlished In one country, distributed 
In that, country and In foreign, countries . (Ask class for 
examples.) 



b. National - piAllshed and distributed in one 
couptty only but containing items of local, national, 
and international Interest. (Ask class for examples.) 

c. Local - places emphasis on local or regional 
interest. This type has limited llistrlbution beyond the 
local geographic area. (Ask claA to identify local 
papers.) - \\1 . 

d. Special - contents are lln4ted*tp a partlcrular 
area of Interest, e.g., sports, religfJ^, union, or finance. 
(Ask for examples.) ' 

4.^ Give a copy of a newspaper to each membep of the 
class, preferably give all a. copy of: the same p^er. Discuss 
the fallowing terms and have tiie students find examples of 
each. Discuss each In terms of content of the newspapers 
being examined.* - ^ * - . 

a. Masthead - name of rtewspaper which appears orxj 

tQp* of pagp one. 

b. Edition - time of piAlicationk" 

c. Headline - explains content of the story or 
^ title of the story.' ^ / 

d. Column - lines* of type running down the page, 
e^ Byline - name of reporter who wrote. the'Siory. 
f . Reporter - person who collects the news. 

(Find name .) 

gr Edl tor - generally the person who decides what 

will appear In the paper and where. (Find 
- 1 name.) * 

h. News article - story containing only facts about 
an event. 



i. Feature article - story- coataining both fact 

and opinion about an event, 
j. Editorial page - a page coataining articles 
' expressing opinion; can be opinion of 

newspaper or an individual. 

5. Identify and locate the various sections of the 
new&paper.. Suggested sections: - ^ , ^ 

t Spotts, condijs, advertisements, obituary, editori- 

al, entertainment, food, financial, , TV section^* od vies, 
women's news ODear'Abby), horoscope, weath^^ crossword 
t^izzle, classified ads - Real Estate, Articles for Sale, 
lielp Wanted, Lost and Found, Personal^/, Pets. 

6. Obtain i series of articles on one news story 
(election, murder, housing, etc). Give a copy to each 
meid)er of the cl'^s and study and discuss the development^ 
of the story in terms of: • , 

a. When the story breaks ' * * 

^ b. Additional details as they appear in 
succeeding editions 
- c. Story follow-up ^ . 

Note: Use this activity with Level B and C. students 
only . * 



Summary and evaluation ^ 

1. Complete Exercises 1 and 2 for review of the lesson 
Check and discuss the answers r 

2. Discuss -individual outcomes and progress. 

3. Ask if there are other cjuestidns about the j 
newspaper. * ^ . 

4. Encourage students to use the newspaper regulyly. 

5. Allow students discuss what they liked and* 
disliked about the lesson. • • • 

6. Cal^ on a ^s tudelit(s) to summarize what was learned 
in the lesson. . ' - " ' ^ 

7. -Have each student fill In* the evalu^tibn form and 
collectjit. ^ 
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Exercise- 1 - Hie Newspaper -Matching 

*Dlrections: Place the letter from Colinni A that l>eat 
describes the term In Column B in the 
appropriate blank. ^ Two definitions will ^ 
not be used* » 



Column A 

a. A page containing articles \ 
eiqpressing opinion. Cau be * 
opinion of newspaper or of an 
individual . 

b. Generaflly the person who decides ^ 
what will appear in the paper and 
where. 

c. Contents are limited to a partir 
ciiar area of interest/e . g. 
sports*, finance, religion, etc. 

d. Explains content of the story or 
is fitle of the' story. 

e. Story contains only facts about 
an event. 

f. Person who collects the news. 

'g. Naine of newspaper which ^appears 
on top of page one. 

h. ^Lines of type running down the 

page. 

i. Story containing fact and opinion 
about an events 

J. Published and distributed in one 
country. 

k^. « A neKwspaper published in one 

country and distributed in that 
^ country and in foreign countries. 

1. Places emphasis on local or 
regional JLnte res t . 



Column B 
_National Paper 



Editor 



Ji^adline 



Feature Article 



JLocal Paper 



Masthead' 



_Special Paper 



_Eiiitorial Page 



_Inte ma tional 
Paper 

Reporter 



1 



*teacher may place on overhead projector, transparency 
or mimeo paper. This exercise can be written or orally 
answered. Definitions (e) and (h) are not natched. 



Exercise 2- - What*s in the Newspaper?' 

t 

*D±rections: Fill in the blanks with one word or word phrases. 

• 

1. What is this newspaper's masthead? . 

2« On what pag^ is the movie 3ection?^^ . 

3. On what pag^s is the sports section? \ 

4. * On what pages is the comic section? 

5. On what page is the editorial section? ' 

6. On what page is the weather action? 

?♦ On what page(s) is the obituary section?' 

8. On what page(s) is the TV section? ^ 

9. On what page^) is the movie section? 

10. Does this paper contain a crossword 

puzzle?. .If so, what page? " 

11. Does this paper contain a financial 

page? If so, what page(s)? - . - 

12. Does this paper contain a "Dear Abby" 

column? If so, what page? 

13. Does this paper contain a "Letters to 
the Editor" column? If so, what pag^? 

14. ^es this paper contain an Index? If 



so, what page? 



15. 


Write 


the headline 


of 


f'- ^4t 1 

one f^fatute acficle 


16. 


W^ite 


the headline 


of 


one news article 


17. 


Write 


^ — — 

the headline 


df 


an article containing a byline 













18. How many columns are there on the front 
page of the newspaper? t 

19. What* edit ion is this newspaper? 

20. T5nat is the editor's name? 



^ 



*Exercise 2 may be presented verbally for Groups A, B or C 
(with oral or written answers) or mitaeagraphed, for Groups 
B & C. Answers dependent on local papet selected. 

, 1^3 ■ 



LESSON 7 

ISACHER TITLE - ADVERTISEMENTS 
STUDENT TITLE - MADISON AVENUE 

. Qoals . ♦ 

The basic purpose of this lesson is to encourage 
studenta to use more discrimination when listening to qr^ 
reading advertisepjents. This entails their con5)rehension 
of th^ purposes and benefits of advertising and the 
acquisition of discriminative consimer techniques. The 
secondary/ factor in this lesson is to develqp the student 
ability to ascertain the difference between facts and. 
opinion. 

Hie outcome should improve the students* capacity to 
think for./hemselves under a barrage of advertising 
sMmuli and to give them the security in knowing that if 
they listen and read carefully there is le^s .chance of 
being swindled., 

Objectives 

1. To become more discriminative as a consuioer of 
advertising. 

2. To understand the purposes and benefits of 
advertising. 

3. To find the gimmick or read the fine print in an 
advertisement. 

4. To improve^ the ability to perceive detail in a 
large volume of advertising stimuli. 

' 5. Tto comprehend the difference between fact and, 
opinion. 

6. T<5 communicate one^s knowledge of advertising 
techniques . 

/ f ' • 

Materlials. and equipment • ♦ 

1. Blackboard and ch*lk. 

2. Enougji copies of Exercise 1, "Trick Questions", 
for e^ch student. " . ' 

'\3. Enough copies of Exercise 2, "Trick Questions 
Reading" ior each student. 

' • 'J • 
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. 4. Copies of various types of advertisements 
(Activity 3) 

5. A siipply of old or current n^wspaperar and 
magazines - at least one for each student (Activity 5) 

6. Opaque projector and grease pencils, (optional) » 

7. Overhead projector and transparencies, (optional) 

8. Video tape player with tape, (optional) 

9. Tape recorder with tape, (optional) 

10. ^ Radio. (Qptional) 

11. * Television set (,optlonal) 

12. Discarded television commerci^s from TV 
stations (Activity 4) ' " ' * 

13. 16 up projectbr (optional) 



Teaching suggestidns 

1. A guest speaker from a^consumer protection 
organization and opj^^^ronj an advertising firm might be 
effectively use4 as % reinforcement of this lesson. 

2. The teacher should accumulate advertisements 
thjt are of higji lQcal,;^iJfe^rd^i^t , whether they appear in 
magazines/ or newspapers dV dn radio and television. 



Procedures .and activities * ' . 

1. Introduce the lesson .by saying something to this 
effect: "Today's lesson is about adverti^ing - that you 
hear on the radio and television, and that you read in 
magazines, newspapers, and on billboards. What do you 
think the purpose of advertising is?" (Allow, for free 
discussion *on this topic without supplying information 
yourself; record, comments on the blackboard, if possible 
use a tape recorder to record the discussion to be played 
back at the end of the lesson for students to determine 
if any of their understanding? have changed.) 

At the conclusion of this discussion, say some- 
thing of ^his sort: "In the next part of this lesson 
we'll try'^to trick you jug|^as you often get tricked into 
believing many of th^ ac^ you see or hear. . We will also 
show you that if you think very carefully^ to what is 
being said in the ad you will usually.be able to 'psych 
out' the trick. We're first going to,^,read <pr listen to) 
some trick questions; aft;er that' we' re going to listen 
to and examine some advertisements." ^ ^ 



0 
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Activity 1 ' ' 

induct Exercise 1, "Trick Quesl^lons - Listening," 
which is attached to th^s lesson. Read each question 
aloud op play a tape recording of the Questions. Intro- 
duce the question, get* the group to agree ^on a single 
answer,^ then give- the answer^ Repeat the question if 
the wroifg answer is' given, discuss again, and explain 
the answer if necessary. Encourage the class to tiiink^ 
carefully about what Is b^ing said and challenge them to 
impro^fe as the exercise continues . 



Activity 2 - 

* Conduct E^rcise 2, "Trick Questions - Reading," 
which is attached to this lesson. Proceed in the same 
manner as with Activity 1 above, the orcly .difference 
being that the studenfis read the questions rather than 
listen to them. This, exercise is not intended for Level 
A students; it could however, be done with them as a 
^listening activity. 



Activity 3 - 



Explain the various types of ads. Have an exanq>le 
of each type of ad available. (See attached sample^, 
but use any others that are more current in nature^) 
Distribute copies, show them on a transparency, play a 
tape recording, show a videotape or ^ilm' - any manner 
in which all students may examine the same ad together. 
Choose ads that have high interest value. (Because of 
the difference in readlsig levels of students in Level A, 
B, and C, it will be necefisary to select different ads 
for each gtoup.) ChoQse ads that have a gimmick that 
may easily be perceived. Explain the following types 
of ads using appropriate examples', write names of types 
of ads on the board. 

a. , "Come-ons" - an ad that offers something 

for nothing or at a.' reduced Rrice. Example; 
contests, games, July 4th special. 

b. "Straight ad" - no hidden ginmicks, presents 
honest, facts clearly. Exanqple: stock 
offerings. 
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^ .c* "Appetite ad" - by* the use of color or 

piecing photo makes the product appealing* 
Example: girl on car, food on table*, 
furniture in hous^. 

. d. "Semantic ad" - seems stra£'|^t but words or 
concepts are fe^isted to xaeSn something other 
than what they appear to mean. Example." 
Lowest/hi^est interest rate, more doctors 
recommend, 3 out of 5 (statistics) * 



Activity 4 - (alternate) 

V 

Obtain, if possible, copies of television ISoimper- 
ciais. (Local^ television stations' discard comnercial * 
films from time to time. They usually can be obtained 
free by contacting the station.) Use a variety of 
commercials and have the class identify the four differ- 
ent types of advertising e:q>lained in Activity 3) 



Activity 5 - 

PaQS out copies of old qr current newspapers, and • 
magazines* Tell students to find as many examples of 
each type of ad as possible and to identify the gimmicks, 
if any.* Let each student explain at least one of his 
ads to the class 



Activity 6 - • . . , 

. If the equipment and materials are available, watch 
television commercials and listen to radio commercials. 
Discuss^each in the same manner as for magazines and 
newspapers. Record on audio-or videotape as many as 
possible of these axis or commercials as possible. 

Summary and evaluation •( 

1. If the discussion about the meaning of ad- 
vertisements at the beginning of the lesaron w^"^taped, 
play it back and' discuss any differences in understanding, 



2« Encourage students to lis'tea to and read ads and 
connercials outside- c^aars In order to identify the 
'*^gii!iniidc" and to report On these at subsequent class 
sessions. Encourage them to tetll how thinking carefully 
about ads makes a difference ii;i theit attitudes and 
actions* • * r % 

» 

3* Call on a student(s) to summarize what was 
learned in the lesson* 

4'. Allow students to discuss what they liked and 
disliked about the lesson* 

5. Have each student fill in the evaluation form 
and coHect it. 



103 
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Exercise 1 — Trick Qdestions — Listening 

4 . , 



V 

1. Do they have a fourth of July in England? 
(Aqswer: Yes, they have 31 days In July.) 

^\2. Hov.many birthdays does the average man have? 

\ (Answer: He has one a year.) * ; 

, • I 

3. Whyj^Can^t a man'living in Winston-Salem, N.C. be 
burled west of -the Mississippi River? 

(Answer: Because you don't bury a living person.) 

4. How far can a dog run into the woods? 

(Answer: He can only run Into the woods half way.) 

5: What four words appear on every denomination of U.S. 
coins? ' ' 

(Answer: • United States of America. * The term "In- 
God We Trust" was placed on coins around the Civil 
N ^ War time.) \ * 

♦ • 

&• In a baseball* game, how many outs In an inning? * 
(Answer: Six outs In one inning.) 

7. A farmer had 17 sheep, all but nine died. How many 
does he have left? 

(Answer: He has nine left. All but 9 died.) 

8. Take two apples from three apples and what do you have? 
(Answer: Five apples.) 

9. An archeologist claimed he found sone gold .coins 
dated 45 B.C. Do you think he did? Explaih. 
(Answer: No, Because the term &.6.^ came after the 
time of Christ, therefore, it would not have 
appeared on the coins.) 

10. How many animals bf each species did Moses take aboard 
th* Ark with him? 
^ (Answer: None. Noah, not Moses, went on the Ark.) 
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Exercise 2 - Trick Questions - Reading 



*(A student copy without the answers should be prepared. 
It nay be either d\it>licated to hand out, put on a trans- 
parency for overhead projector, or \ised with the opaque 
projector.) 4 

1. If you went to bed at 8 o'clock p.m. and set the alarm 
to get \tp at 5 o'clock in the morning, how many hours of 
sleep wbuld you get? Answer: You would get one hour of 
sleep, you can't set an alarm cl6ck for 13 houi^. 



2. If, y\ou have one match, and enter a dark room in which 
there is a kerosene lanp-, an oil lieater and a wood burn- 
ing stove! which would you light first? ' 
Answer: The match. 

3. Some months have 30 days, some have 31 days; how many 
have 28 days^? 'Answer: 12 months. Every month has at least 
28 days. 

4t If a doc\toi: gave you three pills and ^ Id you to take 
one every half-hour, how long would they last you? 
Answer: They woiild last one hour - one immediately, on^ 
in one half-hour, and again one a half-hour' later. ^ • 

5. A man builds a house with four sides to it. It is 

rectangtilar in shape, and each side has a southern 

exp<^sure. A big bear came wandering by; what color is 

the bear? Answer: The bear has. to be a white polar bear 
■ 

because white polar bears only live in the North Pole 
region. -Only at the North Pole would each side of a 
Jiouse have a southern exposure. 

6. I have in my hand two U.S.' coins which total 55 cents 
in value. One is not a nickel. What are the coins? 
Answer: One is' a nickel, the other pne is a 30<^ piece. 

7. Divide 30 by one-naif and ad^ 10. What is. the 
answer? Answer: 7ft. When you divide 30 by you get 
60 plus 10 equals 70. 

8. IWo men were playing checkers. They played five 
games and each man won the same number of games. How 
can you figure this out? Answer: 3 each. They played 
5 games and were playing 'the 6 th game. 



Exercise 2 - Reading Skills continued 



9. A woman, gives a beggar 50 cents. The woman I9 the 
beggar's sister but the beggar Is not the woman's 
brother. How come? AnsWer: The woman Is a* beggar. ^ 

10. Is It legal in North Carolina for a man to marry 
his widow's sister? Answer: No. A deafd man cannot 
marry anyone. 



.Do 
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ADVERTISEMENT EXAMPLE - "COME-ON ADr" - 1 



Get a luggage rack at no extra charge. 




*A value up to $72.40 



You got the luggage rock at 
no charge on any specially 
equipped model of our two 
most popular wagons.' our 
big Admiral wagon or 
mid size Baron wagon. ' 
. ^ou get. the luggage rack 
at no charge when yoy order 
your wagon with these popular 



items: radio, power windows, 
power tailgate, whitefvairtires, 
Soft-Ray tinted glass arid 
remote' control mirror. 

That's it. That's alf. 
But hurry down and order your 
Admiral or Baron station wagon*, 
now for youi; free luggage rack. 
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AJDVERtIsEMENT example - "STRAIGHT AD" - 2 



DRUGS — BEFORE YOU 
CONFRONT YOUR CHItDREN , 

KNOW WHAT YOU'Rf TALKING' 
ABOUT . 

Parents, you ne^d the facts about drugs before you 

discuss them with your children. Your children 

have heard the same warnings time after time and 

some of them they know are not true; 

To learn the facts about drugs, write for our free 
pamphlet: • ' ' ^ 

• \ * * 

y 

DRUGS — Use or Abuse 
COUNCIL OF EDUCATION ' 
1319 MAIN STREET 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 55555 
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ADVERTISEMENT EXAMPLE ^ "APPETITE AD" - J 




Th«y %%%m fa do •v«ryth1ngv And th«'y do it right. 
Ev«n whon it comot to having o drink. ItJ^ot to bo 
Rogol's ^chiskoy. Vory spocfol. Vory right. 
Known by tho compony it kotps. 



ERJC 



1 



"^gals ^Whiskey 



ADVERTISING EXAMPLE "Semantic Ad" - 4 V 

More football players use DREXO 
shave cream than any other brandi 

FOOTBALL PLAVEBS ARE TOUGH MfcN AND 
THEY HAVE TOUGH BEARDS THEY NELD 

drexo to solve their tough beard 

PROBLEMS. 

WITwdreXOSHAVE CR^AM THEY get 

T H AT CLOSE. SMOOTH SHAVE I HA I MAKLS I 

THEM LOOK GOOD AND FEEL GOOD TOO 

YOU MAY NOT BE A FOOTBALL PLAYER 
YOtJ DO HAVE A TOUGH BE ARID USE 

drexo ..the shave cream that 

TACKLES TOUGH PROBLEMS. 
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TEACHER TITLE-SENTENCE EXPANSION AND SUBSTITDTIW 
STUDENT TITLE - WHAT'S YOUR SENTENCE? 



Goals \ 

Hifb iBsson hks been develof^d to five coafldeDce to 
the student in coumunl eating his ideas more clearly 
throu^ a greater understanding of hew sentences dre 
written, their stmctures, and the modifiers used to inh* 
pa;rt a more precise meaning. Students take kernel 
sentences and expand them into more interesting stotences. 
Thfey also practice the understanding of noims, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs. 

Objectives ^ 

1. To iiq>rove In the ab*ility to write better ^ 
sentences 

2. To enable one to more clearly communicate one's 
ideas through wr iting better sentences . 

3. to be able' to identify the e-lements of a 
complete sentence 

4. lo develop the habit of expanding and substituting 
as a means of writing better sentencea 

Materials equipment 

1. Bladkboard and chalk 

2. Paper and -pencils 

, 3.^ Picture' (or other stimulus) for Activity ! 
4. One old newspaper for Activity 2 
^. Scott, Foresman, "Linguistic Blocks," for 
Activity 2 

6. 3" X 5" index cards with selected words written 
on them for Activity 3 

7. Duplicated copies of Exercise 1 (Forms A and B) 
for Activity 4 (san?)le attached) 

8^ Duplicated copies of Exercises 2-5 (Forms A and B) 
for. Activity 6 (san5)le attached) ^ 



1* Select any confcinatioa.bf activities that will 
be appropriate for the class. . 

2. Use as many- of th^ wor<^«itnd sentences in the 
lesson as possible for practice j^i^ reading. 

Teaching procedures and ^activities 

Introduce the lesson by saying something to this 
effect: "Which of these two sentences Is ^hfe more 
interesting? , j ' 

a. The toad crossed the street'. 

b. After firsit looking both ways the stoop- 
shouldered old man pulled the xoljar, of his faded coat 
ti^tly around, hia: neck, then slowly shuffled across the 
street. ' r 

Both sentences tell us the same thia^i a man crossed^ 
the street. But the second '^sentence is certainly more 
inteii-estlng because it helps us understan<I Xhe man more 
clearly I — Whoevor wrote the sec o nd sentence was a bet tori — 
writer than the one who wrote the first sentence. He la 
a better vriter because he told us more abo^t what he 
was thinking than th6 other writer. In other words, he 
communicated with us more clearly. 

"When we wrtte letters, or such, many of us> without 
thinking, will write many sentences much like the first 
one.^ All of us can learn to write sentences that are 
more like the second one. And when we have done so,, we 
will like what we have written much better because we \ 
have written^down our tho,ugJits much clear^'r and the 
persons who read what we iiave written will be more . in- 
terested in it. 

"That's what iJlp're going to do in this lesson — learn 
to write better sentences. We're going tfo ifiake up some -; 
10 cent sentences and turn them into $5.00 ones. Then 
we're going to examine the parts of 4 sentence so we'll 
better understand wb^at make^ a good sentence. Let's see 
how much we can learn." * * . 



Activity 1 - Memory Maze 

r St;art with an oral activity by showing a pictiire 
which you find in a magazine or newspaper that has action 
in it (a woman smiling, a family travelling in a car, 
etc.), or use any\ other appropriate stimulus. Give one 
short sentence telling about the picture, such as "The 
woman Is smiling."^ Ask for a volunteer to repeat the 
sentence and add one word or thou^t, such as "The pretty 
woman is smi^ling." ^^Call on another student to repeat 
the sentence and adi one more word or thought- such as, 
"The -pretty woman standing by the ocean ^s smiling." 
Continue the activity* in this way until the class i^ 
no longer able to re^tffiBfeif and repeat the sentence. 

Throu^ this activity a rather long sentence will be 
prodliced. jConcli^ ,iti by pointing out that they have 
already proven that Ihby can^deyelop sentences that 
communicate more clearly what ^there is to tell ibout a 
situation,* \^ ^ 

Activity 2 - Tearing the Newspapers 



Tell the class to watch you -carefully as you tear 
a newspaper in half ia^order that they can tell you all 
that they see in the situation. After tearing it, ask 
the class, "What did I do?"^ Write a kernel sentence on 
the board, spreading,, the words apaprt, such as; 



teacher. tore the newspaper. 



a. Show that th^ same thought may be expressed 
in many ways by substitut^g other. words. ^ Start with ^e 
word teacher in ^e above sentence tod ask for other 
words that could be Substituted for it. Mr> Jones, 
man , instructor , vi8j.tor, lecturer, male azie. among the 
words that might be anticipated. As the wor^ are called 
out, write them in a column under the word te| 



r^a are c 
teacher . 



b. In the same way, ^all for.and get substitutia 
words for the. words tore an d newspaper , writing all the 
words given in columns under each word., ^ 
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c. State that, there are 6wer thldgs that can 
be written down about the situaticm in %rtiich .the news-^ 
t^pex wa» torn. What words can we <6rite that will^^s- 
cribe thifer teacher! As- these are called oUt write them 

in a col una star^lngin the space between the and teacher. 
Some wo'rda to' anticipate are tall , jolly, interesting , 
jovial, thin, dedicated, etc. \ 

* - . ^ ' ~ 

d. In the same way, list words that describe the 
newsp^per^ Words to anticipate; old, daily, crumpled , 
49 lde<L dirty ^ etc. • ^ .. 

r ' 

e. There is now^one space, left^ in the s^tence» 
between teacher and tore . Ask for ^ and list words that, ' 
could b^ placed %xi this space. Words to anticipate: 
qtiickly ,' deliberately, ^ good-naturedly , surprisingly , etc. 

f . To gain reading practice call on individuals , 
to read certain words. . Ask "Who gave us th;Ls word? Will 
you read it to usV As an additional step, tell the 
students to each look at the words on the board and each 
read a sentence that ^st^e^resses what they saw in the 
situation. Example, "The joVial instructor deliberately 
ripped the crumpled itewsPAper," . . r ■. 



g. Point out that the words in the teacher amd 
newspaper colunns are nouns (they tell the name of 
something); the words in the column^.describlng the 
teacher and newspaper are adjectives (they desjcribe) ; the ' 
words in the tore column are verbs (they tell what was done — 
doing words) ; and that the words in the column before tore are 
adverbs (they tell how) . Show that the adverb words may 

also be shifted to the beginning or the^^nd of the sentence 
and still have a good sentence; example, "Quickly, the teacher 
tore the newspaper"..or "The teacher tore the newspaper quickly. 

h. Alternate activity - if students seem success-. ' 
ful in expanding the sentence up to this point, ask them to 
expand it further. Without using these terms, you mi^t 
direct them to expand it by adding prepositional phrases, 
subordinate clauses, appositives, and soch. If available, 
use'^the Scott, Fbresman^ ."Linguistic Blocks," for additional 
practice. 



Activity 3 - Buildiiig Sentences . 

On separate 3" x 5"* cards write a nunfcer of wor<te 
that can be used ^s nouas» verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 
Select words that are of appropriate Interest to tjie , ' 
cl^jss. Include also cards with articles, identifiers or 
determiners, such as the, a, an, that , and, thi^ , etc. 
Give each pair pf students several cards which they can 
arrange to form the best sentences possible. Include 
Some blank cards on which students may writVtheir own 
words to make their sentences . 

a. In the beginning give out cards contadLning 
•aoms, verbsj and articles (plus identifiers and 

determiners) only. For the next step, add adjeptives; 
add adverbs for the final step. ' / 

b. ^ Let students show and read their sdtitences to 
each other. l 

\c/ The point to bring out from this adtivify is 
tfiat every sentence must contain a noun. and a verb and 
that the addition of adjectivifts and/or adverbs usually 
makes it a better sentence. ' 



Activity 4 - What's Your Sentence? 

Hand out duplicated copies of Exercise 1 (Form A for 
Level A» Form B for Levels B and C) , "What^Q Your 
Sentence (sample attached). While answers have been 
Supplied on the Teacher's Key,. they are largely sugges- 
tive; the teacher should be 'flexible enough to allow for 
different answers v Jhe main point to this activity is to 
give each student practice in recognizing complete . 
sent^nc^ in which nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs 
are use'd correctly. The sentences should be read and 
discussed after each student has finished them. 

As a follow-up the teacher may divide the class into 
groups with each group preparing sentences similar to 
those in the ^$BTciae. Then, one group can appoint a 
leader ta write its sentences on the board and 
challenge the other groups to fill in the blahks correctly. 
Give each group as^ opportunity to present their sentences 
to the class. 



Activity 5 - Ramblingd 

A Rambling is a person *8 written feaqfion, thou^ts, 
or ideas concemir^g ai^tlving. Let student^ write 
iLaDDblings about what they have learned in this lesson 
making an effort to iise complete and expanded sentences 
as nkuch as possible. Let students read their products 
to the class, or the teacrfier may reproduce them for 
distribution at the next class session. Spontaneity is 
.the objective of Ramblings; hopefully, the learnings 
about writing complete sentences that thoroughly communi- 
cate their feelings will make their writing better. 

^ If, in the teacher's judgment, writing Ramblings 
about what has been learned in the lessons is too abstract 
for students to, be able to write their best, substitute 
writing on some other topic (automobiles*, prison con- 
ditions, the lesson's in this curriculimi, and stich.} Th^ 
main point is to provide students with the opportunity 
to write about something in which they can have some 
feelings of success. 



Activity 6 - (optional) - Practice Exercises 2-5 



Exercises 2-5,. Form A for Level A, Form B for Levels 
B and C (samples attached) may be used with students who 
need additional practice in understanding, parts of sen- 
tences. If us^d, these assignments should be indivi- 
dualized or should be assigned to students to pursue 
during Part B (the individualized part) of the curriculum. 
Other exercises and practice materials may also be 
found among the grammar materials that are suggested for 
this grammar component of Part B. * 



Sifflmary and evaluation 

1. Collect any of the prodixits students have com- 
pleted during the lesson. Mark them and comment to 
individuals. ^ 

2. Have a student(s) summarize what was learned from 
the lesson. Supplement with your ideas as required. 

3. Discuss with students what they liked and did not 
like about the lesson. 



4. Have students fill, In the evaluation form and 
collect them. 
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Exercise 1 - Form A - Level A 
What's Your Sentence 



Complete e^ch sentence by adding a word In the blank 
space. Be sure your answers make a conqplete sentence. 
The first letter has been written for some of the words. 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
6. 



The 



became an 



George 



the newspaper, 



stung me while I was 



the 



lawn« 

D 

T 



that window open? . 

loud woke us . 



hi. Good 



ior this concert 



two dollars < 



7. One'^f the windows d_ 

stuck J ' 

»- 

8. The yellow ^ are. a beautiful f 

* 9. The bright 

ICf'. The g bus turned 



ppen because It is 



blinded the driver. 



i 
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Exercise 1 - Form B - Levels B and C 
What^s Your Sentence?, 



Conplete each sentence by adding a wdlrd In the b-^ank 
space*. ^ sure your answer makes a conplete sentence. 
The first letter of some of the words -have jalready 
been written In the blanks. 



1. A in the hand is worth two in the 

' 2. * Young a re our main traffic problem. . * ' 

3. The are cold ^^nd the - are hot. 



The more y^ the more you 



5. The article was w hastily and contained many 



6. A ^ is the fastest mea^s of t 



7, P often c about the .weather, but no 

one does ^ about it. 

8. were made to be . ' 



9. We often played in the .vacant 



10. These are the that try man's 



4 
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Exercise 2 - Form A - I^evel A 

Put seven ^of the noins in the^senttoces below, 
movie ape dog Phil 

arm brother Chester tioq3e 



l._ 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



went to 



with his 



1 had a pet 

The \ 

Our 



was on fire. 



is very slow. 



car 
rifle 



Ed is a good shot with his 



Drkw a line^A^er the nouns in these sentences < 



6. The boy had a cold. 

7. The party started late. 

8. On Monday John went to Philadelphia. 

9. Stan's car had a flat tire. 
10. The dog had his food. 



J!5 , 
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Exercise 2 - Form B - Levels B and C 
Nouns 



Below are 12 nouns. To con5)lete the sentence, plac^ the 
correct, noun in the •blank. 

♦ 

suimner saddle clock bundle calendar horse 

father window winter rider brothers mountain 

^ . / 

1.. In the • ; ^ we get a lot of rain. 



2. John looked at the / , to see what day he 

would be released. 

3» TWo • . lived together in the valley, 

^- The plunged widly, but the 

^ stuck to the 



5. 



From his 
the 



J. 



he could look up at 
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Exercise 3. - Form A - Level A 
Verbs 



Put six^ of the, ten verbs In the sentences below correctly. 

/■ 

hopped called was bad hit 

ran# * pulled was nw^e lode 

1. 'Jdin his mother on the phone^ 

2. The girl her dress over her head. 

3. The shoe of paper. 

4. The rabbit . 



5. The boy the ball ^d to first base. 

Draw a line under the verbs in each sentence. 

JohA r ead the b uu k and then put it dowiu — ^— — — 



7. Phil ate his supper. 

: / 

8. ^ Mail is delivered by the mailman. 

9. The Ford was new. 

10. The tree had apples on it. 
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Exercise 3 - form B - Levels B and C 
•Verbs 



Below are lO verbs. To coqjplete the sentences, place the 
correct form of the verb in the blank. 



feel hurried stumbled listen stopped 



tasted- keeps cau^t threw danftd 

1. The animals . ^ cold. * 

2. The pitcher \ George a fast curve. ^ 



3. Each studentX^ a list of misspelled 



\ 



words. \ . 

\ 

4. John ' over the dog. 

. — ^ ^_ — _ — — — 



The cake " delicious. 



r 



Exercise '4 - Form A - Level A 
Adjectives 



Adjectives make nouns more cl^ar. Here .are seven 
adjectives. JPut five adjectives In the sentences 
correctly. 



red American white Mg 

two large hot 



1. The car was painted * 



0 

2. • men made', the team. " 

3. The man hit the boy. ^ 

4. The- snow looked very gretty. 

5. The fire was very 



Draw a line under the adjective^ In the sentences below, 

6. The rain was cool. ^ 

7; The blue bird flew away. 

8. The man had a big llog. 

9. Find the smallest word. . 
10. Are you feeling better? 



Exercise 4 • Form B - Levels B and C 
Adjectives. 



Adjectives help describe nouns In more detail and mak^ 
them more specific* In the sentences below, draw one line 
under the adjectlve(s) and two lines under the noun or 
pronoun It (they) modifies* 



EXAMPLE: Three stiudehts received perfect scores - on this 
test. 



1, Stir the red paint before using; lt« 



2. Poor brakeB cause, many accidents, 

3. She looks very prett?y. 

4, It was' a big one* 

5, The house looks new* 




1^1 
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- Exercise 5 - Form A - Level A 
Adverbs 



Adverbs help verbs. They tell how/wh«i, or where. 
Here are some adverbs. Put these adverbs in the 
sentiences correctly. 



qxiietly slowly swiftly 

carefully clearly helpfully 

1. Sam walked , along the cll,ff . 

2. He put the puzzle together 

3. The cop ran . 

4. He talked 



5. The ant walked across the table. ^ 



Draw a line under the adverbs in the sentences below. 



6. The man walked slowly. 

7. Always drive carefully. 

8. Sit quietly. 

9. Tom put the ball down quickly. 

10. Always read before writing. 
1 
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Exercise 5 - Farm B - Levels B and C 
Adverbs 



Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives and other adverbs. 
They add more specific -detail to the sentence, In^the 
sentences below, draw a single line beneath the adverb 
and a double line under the word or words It modified. 



EXAMPLE: ^ John ran quickly from the house, 

!• This has happened frequently/ 

2, Louis speaks French very fluently, 

3, The lake was slightly rough. 



4, Suzanne Is a very pretty girl. 



5, You should sleep soundly after hard work. 
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• TEACHER'S KEY 



Exercise }. - Fo^m A - Level A 







• 




4 




1. 


boy 


artist 




6. 


seats oost 


2. 


r«ad 






7. 


doesn't * 


3. 


bee 


moving 




8r. 


tulips flower 


4. 


Does 






9. 




5. 


The 


noise 




10. 


green sharply 



Exercise 1 - Form B - Levels B and C 



1. bird bush . 

2. drivers 

3* Winters sunmers 

4« eat want 

5. written 



10 



plane travel 

People complain anything 
Laws broken 
football lot 
times souls 



Exercise 2 - Form A - Nouns - Level A 



1. Phil Chester brother 

2. dog 
3* house 

4. car 

5. rifle 



6* boy cold 

7. party 

8* Monday John' Philadelphia 

9. car tire 

10* dog food 



Exercise 2 - Form B f Nouns - Levels B and C 



1. 

2. 



Susmer 
calendar 



3* brothers 

4. horse rider saddle 
5* window mountains 



Exercise 3 - Form A - Verbs - Level A 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4/ 

5. 



called 
pulled 
was made 
hopped 
hit ran 



6 • read put 

7. ate 

8. Is delivered 
.9* was 

10 : had 



Exercise 3 - Form B - Verbs - Levels B and C 



1. cau^t 

2. threw 



3* keeps 
4. sttofcled 
5* tasted 
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TEACHER'S KEY (Continued) 

L : 

Exercise 4 - Form A - ^Adjectives - Level A 



red 

2. Two 

3. big or large 

4. white 

5. hot' 



6. cool 

7. blue 

8. big 

9. smallest 
10. better 



Exercise 4 - Form B - Adjectives - Levels B and C 



1. noim ■ paint 
adj. ■ red 

2. nouns « brakes, accidents 
adjs. " poor, many 



3. pronoun « she 
adj. - big 

4. pronoun ■ it 
adj. - big 



notjQ 
adj. 



house 
new 



Exercise 5 - Form A - Adverbs - Level A 



1. carefully 

2. slowly 

3. quietly 

4. clearly 

5. swiftly 



6 . s Ifwly 

7. carefully 

8. quietly 

9 . quickly 
10 . Always 



Exercise 5 - Form B - Adverbs - Levels B anfi C 

1. ^ Adverb is frequently, modifying verb has happened . 

* 

2. Adverb Very modifies adverb fluently and both nodlfy 
verb speaks . 

3. Adverb sli^tly modifies adjective rouA. 



4. . Adverb very modifies adjective pretty . 

5. Adverb soundly modifies verb should sleep . 
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LESSON 9 



i ' TEACHER TITLE-LETTER WRITDIG 

STUDENT TITLE-DEAR JOHN 

' / 

Goals . f 

The purposes of this lesson are to*leam to write 
a/good letter and to improve the ab^J.ity to express one's 
^feelings and thoughts throu^ letter writing. This skill 
will entail a knowledge of learning correct standardized 
letter writing procedures. Indirectly, the students 
should gain awareness and satisfaction that different 
feelings can be commmicated in many differ&it ways in 
%r5iting. Ihis awareness will create security in knowing 
t^at one has the ability to better maintain contact with 
the oftside wrld, e.g., family, lawyers, and judges. 

* 

Objectives 

1. To present brief suggestions for inproving 
letter writing. 

2. To recognize and write various types of letters. 

3. To learn the correct letter format for the 
proper occasion. 

4. To learn the parts of a letter. 

5. To recognize proper punctuation required in 
letter writing. 

6. To learn to properly address an envelope. 

7. To read a letter Iwith the proper understanding of 
its meaning. 

) 

Materials and equipment 

1. "^ Blackboard and chalk 

2. Paper and pencils • 

3. Copies of various types of letters (Activity 1) 

4. Enou^ copies of Exercises 1-4 for each menber < 
the class ^ . 

5. 5" X 8" index cards (Activities 3, 4, and 5) 

6. Overhead projector, transparencies ; a«ad grease 
pencil (optional^ 

7. Flannel board and cards (optional) 

0 8. Magnetic board and magnets (optional) 
9. Tap^ recorder and tape (optional) 
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Procedures and activities - ^ 

Introduce the lesson by saying, soiD^thing to this 
effect: 

"Toni^t we will learn about comfflunlcating with 
others, including loved ones. Hov can you do this when 
you're stuck in jailr' When res|)Dnse of letter writing is 
given by student, reiaforce by saying/ '^es, that's what 
we are going to talk about. We're going to talk about 
letter writing, S>t only to our loved ones, but to other 
persons, too. Ihere ^ire many purpos^ in writing a letter. 
What are some of theni?" Get responses of types of letters. 
Write the aiswers on the board. 

♦ 

Teach as nany of the following activities as possible, 
depending on the needs and interests of t;he group. 

Activity 1 - Types of letters 

List the various types of letters 09 the board. Use 
Ezercis^ 1, attached to this lesson for the various types. 
The ^Ist may /also b€ presented on a transparency, felt 
board, or Ei^rcise 1 may be duplicated for distribution 
to the class. Discuss the contents and appropriateness 
of each type of letter. Copies of each type of letter 
should b4 displayed. Read these. to the class ancf let in- 
dividixals read them. * « 



Activity 2 - Rules for letter writing 

Using Exercise 2 (attached to this lesson) as. a 
source, write the rules for letter writing on the board, 
or either present them on transparencies or duplicate 
Exercise 2 for distribution to each student. Discuss each 
item, tjslng many ex^ftzples. 



Activity 3 - Parts of a ,f rlendly letter 

Demonstrate the parts and format of a friendly letier 
at the blackboard (or use transparencies or duplicated ^ 
copies). ' Introduce one part at the time and discuss its 
position on the page, wojrd choice and alternative wordinj^, 
punctuation, and capitalization of each. ^ 
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Indicate these parts: 

a» Eeadlng - Includes return address 'and date 

^b* Salutation or greeting 

c» Body or nessage 

d. Closing - appropriateness, e.g. Fraternally, Lovingly 

e. Signature -^ miist vse own naae, ovn handmrltlng 



Saaple: 



234 Bridge St. 

Upper Darby, Pa. 19201 

May 21, 1971 - - 



Dear Bin» 



What's happening? Next week I will be coving to 
New York. Will you be hoae? I would like to visit you 
and your sister^ 

Last week I sw your bratiier, John, and he said 
you had been side. How are you feeling? * 

I will arrive Saturd^ about 11:00 P.M. Hope to 
see you then. 

Your friend, 

Jim 

On their paper, or on 5** x 8" cards, have students 
write a format as above from theneelves to either their 
mother, father, wife, husband » or friend. Examine 
these and aiake corrections where necessary. Some students 
might write theirs* on the board rather than on paper* 
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Activity 4 - Parts of a business letter 

Use the same procedures for teaching parts of a 
business letter as for a friendly letter in Activity 3. 
Hlghli^t the simllarltlea and the differences In the 
two types of letters. 



Indicate these parts: 



a. Eeading ^ including return address and date 
b» Inside address - where the letter is going to 
be s^nt, and to whom 

c. Salutation or greeting 

d. Body or message 

• e. Closing - appropriateness, e.g., Yours truly. 
Respectfully 

f» Signature - oust use aim naae, own handwriting 



Sai«>le 



i^le: 



Mr. John Tiller 
Ape It/Machinery Co. 
2106 Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19123 



234 Bridge Street 
Upper Darby, Pa. 19201 
May 24, 1971 



Dear Mr. Tiller: 



I as writing this letter in response to your ad- 
vertisement in last Sunday's classified section of the 
Mews . 

Please send me information on your apprenticeship 
training program in machinery repair. 

Yours truly, 



On their paper, or on 5" x 8'* cards, have students 

write a format as above from themselves to either their 
« 

lawyer, a judge, an employment agency, a bank, or a loan 
company. Examine these and make corrections. Some 
students might write theirs on the board rather than on - 
paper. 



Activity 5 - Addressing an envelope 

Ascertain whether students know how to address an 
envelope. Show them the* two major parts; 

r 

a. Main address 
\ *b. Return address 



■ 
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Draw a saiaple envelope-on the board (or use a trans- 
parency, flannel board, or each) show the two major parts 
and explain what is included in each part: 

^ample: 



J. Sndth 




1314 South Street ^ ' 




Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


« 




Mrs. Rose Brown, 




126 S. Second Avenue 




Philadelphia,. Pa. 19131 



Following the ^discussion, ask them to address envelopes 
using tl^ir paper, 5" x 8" cards, or the blackboard to their 
lawyer, a judge, an eBH)loyment agency, a bank or a loan company, 



Activity 6 - Writing good letters 

Without going into lengthy detail, briefly suggest some 
ways for making letters more interesting. 

For friendly letters jsugggest the following: 

a. Write about the other person more than about 

yourself 

b. Write about something Interesting that has 
happened to you that would be of interest *to the other person 

c. Write about the other person before writing 
about yourself 

d. Don't Krite about the weather 

e>^ ^tart sentences with different words, not all 
with ''T' ' ' 

For business letters you mi^t suggest the five C's of 
good business letter writing: i 

b. correct • ? * 

c. complete 

d. concise - 

e. courteous 
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Activity 7 - Writing- a letter (optional) 

Students may write a letter of the type designated by 
the teacher or student^s, own choice. The teach4j may: 
(a') correct papers individually, (b) have students read 
letters in front of class (with/without tape recorder) 
and/or have class comment, (c) giVe out duplicated Exercise 
3, attached to this lesson, and allow students to correct their 
own paper^ Go over orally the Items on this shfeet for Levels 
A and B students • 



Activity 8 - Headings and Salutations 

Pass out duplicated Exercise 4, attached to this 
lesson, stating that this sheet may be kept for personal- 
use. Go over orally and explain material on it to the 
students. 



Summary and evaluation 

1. If not done already, examine and show the exercises 
and letters completed througjiout this lesson. 

2. Encourage students to write letters regularly, 
to use correct form, and to ask for further help in 
subsequent sessions. 

3. Allow students to discuss what they liked and 
disliked about the session. 

4. Call on a student(s} to summarize what was 
learned in the lesson. 

5. Have each student fill in the evaluation form 
and Ci^llect it. 



Exercise 1 
TTPES OP 1£TTERS 

♦ 

Friendly letters 
1, Thanlc you notes 
2 • Sympathy 

3. "News from home" 

4. Hissing you 

5 • Congratulation 
Business letters 

1. Ordering goods 

2. Acknowledging an order 

3. Sale^. letter 

4. Letter of Introduction 

5. Letter of application 

6. Letter of recommendation 

7. Letter of complaint or adjustment 
S. Requesting Information or material 
9. Credit 

Invitations and replies 

1. Formal 

2. Informal 
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Exercise 2 
RULES FOR LETTER WRITING 



A, Capiltaization (start each of these words witb a capital, 
"large" letter) 

1. Names of streets, people, months. Post Office Box, 
Rural Routes, cities, ^ towns, states, counties, countries, 
holidays, directions (JJorth, South), companies, places (stores, 
restaurants), days of the week, and names of pets, schools, 
and churches . 

2. The first word of each sentence. 
Example: He saw a woman, 

3. The first word and all iiiq)ortant words inlthe greeting. 
Example: Dear Mr. Jones, 

4. The first word of the closing. . 
Example: Yours truly, 

5. The word . 

£xaiiq>le: bill saw a Woman, but I did not. 

B. PuncttSatiOn ' \ ' ' 



' ^riod , » <:omma / 

»semi coloti - ? * question mark 

: - colon. * I ■ exclamtlon point. 

. "'» quotation marfc 

• / 

1. Use a period 

a. After a telling sentence, 

^ 

- b. After a commanding sentence, 

AltBT an abbreviation, (Oct,; Thufs., p.s.) 

2, Use a comma ^ > 

a. Between many nad&s of things in a^serles (ball, 
bat, .and glove) . 

b. Between kiames of city or town and state 
♦ (Chester, Pennsylvania). 

c. Between name of day or month atid year (May 5, 
1971),,. 



Exercise 2 (Page 2) 

d. After the greeting of a friendly letter. In 

a business letter xise a colon ^ter the greeting* 

Exan5)le: Friendly letter 

Dear Sue, ^ 
Biisiness letter 

My dear Judge: , 
After the closing of a letter. 
Exain>le: Yours truly, 

f. To set off a name or a "Yes" or "No" answer. 
Example: Sue, I miss you. I ipiss you. Sue. 

Yes, I> getting out. said,- ."Yes." 

g. Between the name of a person and his title. - 
Exanqple: Honorable John Jones, CommDn Fleas Judge 

3. Use a question mark after all sentences that ask a ^' 
question. - . " 

Exaiq;>le:' Do you understand? 

4. Use ^ exclamation point when showing excitement. 
Exag>le: J^m.freel , \ 

5. Use quotation maika when telling what someone else 
said or wro'te. 

Exanrole: . Phil said, "I'm freel" 
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Exercise 3 . 

A, Proofreading your letter 

1. Is each of .the parts of the letter placed 
correctly? 

^2. Did you caj^'talize and punctuate the heading 
correctly? \ 

3. Did you capitalize and p^ctuate the greeting 
correctly? - . ^ 

4. Did you capitalize and punctuate each sentence 
correetly? . . 

5. Did you capitalize and punctuate the closing 
correctly? ^ A^^, 

6. Is your signaturi^ln your own handwritingl *Y 

■* * - ' * 

B, * Proof reading "your envelope 

1. Where is the mMn address written on the envelope? 

2. Where is the return address written? 

3. If there is a zip code used in either address, 

where is it placed? . ^ ^ 

4. Are all the names correctly spel^d? 

5. Is the main address correctly written? 
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A. 



C. 



D. 



• Exercise 4 

INSIDE HEADING AND SALUTAnON 

If you are writing a. letter to a specific person but know ' 
only his official title and not his name: 

Personnel Manager 

Westingjiouse Electric Corporation 

Box 9175 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19113 

Dear Sir: "(or Dear >Iadam;) , " • 

If you are writing to a firm or a group, not to any specific 
individual: 

Scholarship Board 
University of Pennsylvania 
PhiUdelphia, Pa. 19106 

Gentlemen:^ 

If you ai:e writing to an individual and have used his name 
in the inside address: " , 

Hr. Donald Kerr 

Westln^ouse Electric Corporation 
Box 9175 

Philadelphia,, Pa. 19113 
Dear Mr. Kerr: 
High government officials nay be addressed as follows: 

1. The President of the United States 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. President: 

2. The Honorable John W. Smith 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

My dear Senator Smith: or 
Dear Senator: 

3. The Honorable John W. Smith 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Mjr dear Mr. Smith: 
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Exercise 4 continued 



4. The Honorable Milton W« Shapp 
Governor of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dear Sir: or Dear Govemar Shapp: 

5« The Honorable Harold Greensburg 

Chief Uudge of the Court of Appeals 

or 

Unltetf^Statds District Judge 
Media, Pa« 19063 

Dear Sir: * 
^ dear Judge: 

6* Alderman Sam Smith 
145 Maple Street 
Media, Pa. 19063 

Dear Sir: 

7. Dr. George McKay 
MBdia Clinic 
Media, Pa. 1906i 

Dear Sir: or * 
Dear Dr. McKay: 

.8. Mt. Sam Spade 
Attorney ^at^ Law 
\ Media Courthouse 

- lledia. Pa. 19063 

^ar Sir: or Dear Mr. Spade: 

9. Thi Honorable Frank Rizzo 

Mayor of the City of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 

Dear Sir: 
Sir: 

Dear Mr. Mayor: 
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LESSON 10 

TEACHER TITLE-CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
STUDENT TITLE-WORD PUZZLES 



Goals J 

This lesson is Intended W develop interest in word 
puzzles, particularly those, like crossword puzzles, which 
•involve spelling • The students will practice spelling 
familiar words and also practice using and making clear, 
precise definitions. 



Objectives 

1. , To listen perceptively^ to definitions and cues. 

2. To speak when clear, precise communication is 
necessary. 

3. .To read identifying words, sometimes in confusing 
contexts. 

^ 4. To associate sounds with letters, for exain)le, 
thinking of words beginning with a specific letter. 

5. To practice reading patterned sentences. , 

6. To practice spelling familiar^ words . 



Materials 

1. Paper and pencils 

2. Blackboard and chalk 

3. Overhead projector and transparencies (op tibial) 

4. Duplicated copies of crossword puzzle. Exercise 1, 
for Activity 3 (see attached example) 

5. Duplicated copies of Exereises 2-9 or other 
teacher-made or commercial crossword puzzles (Activity 4) 



Teaching suggestions 

1. Two things, are important to the success of this 
lesson: 1) that the students enjoy success in completing 
the puzzles they attempt, 2) that the puzzles are ch^lenglng 
enough^ to |mke them think, aad sometimes even change their 
first ^oughts. This mean3 that the teacher should encourage 
the stments to start with puzzles that they are pretty sure 
of doing easily and then move to more difficult ones, or the 
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students work in groups and consult each other as they need. 
The latter alternative may be best where the teacher is not 
sure of the level of the students or where some students are 
too weak to be able to get started on even the easiest puzzles. 
It is probably best to have the solutions avai.lable to the 
students and to encourage them to consult them with they 
become frustrated and might give up, since the purpose of the 
lesson is more to give the students enjoyable practice in 
spelling and precise reading .than to test them to see whether 
they can do a particular puzzle. 

2. Encourage students tp ma^e up crossword puzzles and 
bring them to class in order to challenge others with their 
work. A booklet of these crossword puzzles nd^t be i&ade up 
that students could work on out of class. 



Ppoc3dures and activities 

Activity 1 - Single-letter change puzzles. 

This kind of word puzzle may be new to the students, 
but it is an easy preliminary step to foil crossword 
pirzzles. 

1. Tell the students to draw a grid four squares 
across and five squares and down like the example you 
draw on the chalkboard. It should look like this: 



r 



2. Fill in the top row of squares with the letters R IP S T 
and the bottom row with the letters BEAN, so the grid looks 
like this: 



R 


U 


S 


T 


























B 


E 


L-A 


N 



Ask the students to do the same. 



3., Explain that the object of the puzzle is to fill 
the three lines between the two words with other words, 
^rds that in each case differ fron the word above them 
by only one letter. -For Instance, the word below RUST 
V could be B U S T — note only the letteif B Is changed' — ^ 
and the^wo^d below BUST could be B E S T — note that 
In this' case only «^he letter E Is changed from the word 
directly above It.. As you explftln this, write In the 
letters In the spaces In the grid on the board and have 
the students do the same on therlr papers. 

4. Ask for suggestions for the word to go between 
BEST and B E A N, a' word In which only one letter Is 
different from BEST above. The word would be B E A T. 
Call attention to the fact that the students can be sure 

^ they are rl^t, beqause by changing only one letter In 
B E ^ T, the word becomes. B E^A H, t1ie last line of the 
puzzle. . 

5. Go througli the example once again to make sure 
everyone understands what happened. Circle the letter 

' that Is changed In each row across (each new word) and 
. then point out that there has been only ohe Jiange In 
each of the four colimms; this ds part of the rules of 
the puzzle: a letter can be changed only once In each 
coltinn. 











Q 


u 


s 




B 


® 


s 


T 


B 


E . 




T 




E 


A 





6. Have the students draw another four bx five grid 
and put S L A P In the top line of squares ahd Cf*R 0 
In the bottom line. Do the saiAe on the board. Togethet* 
with the class do the same kind of thing as was dQne 
above, but give definitions of the words that will fill 
each row. For example, for the word under SLA P, the ^ 
definition would be ''What you do after someone sings 
well;" (the correct word would be .C L A P). The defini- 
tion for the word for the next row would be "A Xoalng 

throw In a dice game" or "What he says Is a lot of ; 

(the correoX word Is CRAP). For the fourth *row, the 
definition muld be "What a farmer grows In his fields;" 
the correct word being CROP. The completed grid will 
look like this: - 
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1 \ 







A 




c 


— L. 


A 




c 


R 


_ 

A 


p 


c 


R 


. 0 


P 


c 


R 


0 





7. Continue the activity on an Individual or group 
basis using a sheet like the one on page 10-5. Use a^ many of 
theiword puzzles below a$ the students maintain ' interest . 
(Answers are glv^^ in parentheses.) 

^ 8. Stop to dlscijss what the students have done. Ask 
for sugge^lons of better clues or definitions. Try to 
make a few puzzles as a class, or let SCTae of the more 
advanced students do It as a ^roup^. The easiest way Is 
to start with a rbiir- letter word of the consonant-vowel- 
consonant pattern or consonant-vowel-consonAt-consonant 
pattern as the ml^nidle word and otake two changes above 
and two below: ^ 



















F 


A 


R 


M 



















Let the, class discuss and form their own definitions to 
elthejr the puzzles already done or to the pxizzles they 
make.\ 



Activity 2 - Word Squares 

This kind of word puzzle gives practice In spelling 
words down as well as across, and In having words linked 
using. the same letters. Like the preceding activity, 
it Is the kind of puzzle that some students will be able 
to make for themselves. 
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F 


_ & 


& 








(I) 








(T) 




^Q) _ 






C 


0 


A 


T 



An animal that loves honey 
The same as "win" 
Something to row 



J 


A 


I 


L 








m 






Jin 










(B) 


(0) 


(W) 






B 


0 


















M 


u 


s 


T 




-CA) 






W 




(s? 






w 


^S) 


(S) 


s 


-A ., 


T 


? 



A help to keep out of jail 
A bad sore 

For soup 



It holds the sail 

A Catholic religions service 

A kind of fish 
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c 


0 


A 


L 




(C) 


(0) 


(A) 


(L) 




(c) 


(0) 


(A) 










(S) 


m 




c 


A 


S 


T 














T 


A 


M 


E 




(T) 


(I) 


(M) 


(E) 




(T) 


(I) 


(L). 


(E) 




(M) 










M 


I 


L 


D 





A kind of fuel 
Half a suit 

What you pay for something 



"He served his 



II 



What they put on shower walls 
5280 feet 

1 1 :> , 
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1. Ifrlte the example below on the board or on an 
overhead transparency, in a four-by-four space grid. Black 
out the middle four squares: 









N 2 










S 






A 


3y 


0 


u 


R 



Have the students call out the words they see and describe 
where they are. Then have them suggest definitions*^ As 
they identify the words and form definitions, encourage 
'them to use the nunbers and the terms "across" and "down;" 
you are preparing them to use these terms with full 
crossword pxizzles lat ^r . 

2. Suggest changes in the words; for example. If 
"even" were changed to "each" or "east", what new words 
would, result, what new definitions would b% necessary? 
Coxild they be exchanged for "easy"? * Again, what new 
words and definitions? What would happen if "easy" and 
"even" were exchanged? 

3. Write the following words on the board and ask th^ 
students to make their Own word squares usinjg these words 
and then share them with &he class. Have them make 
definitions for each word. After several students have 
written eixamples on the board, let' some students give 

just the definitions and direct^ns *such as ^'dne down: 
the sound a lion makes; one across: you drivf% a car on it; 
two down: ^ an instrument in a military band that you hit 
with sticks; three across: in a jail it Is called a cell; 
at home it is called a ( room) ." Have the other students 
try to make the word square from the definitions, then 
have the student who made it give his solution* (If 
students have' tri>uble at first In completing a full square, 
accept three sides, write it in a grid on the board, and 
see If anyone can change or complete it into a full 
square . ) 



4 
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nude 


mule 


^ dame 


road 


edge 


nine 


'noon 


.doom 


read 


else 


noun 


aoan 


deer 


roar 


even 


need 


mild 


' dear 


race 


ever 


^nice 


mind 


dawn 


raid 


earn 


noon 


aean 


damn 


rare 




near 


nale 


dare 


roam 






,»ade 


dead 


rain 





The list above will alnost insure success In a 
mechanical way; encourage the more able students to try 
malclng word squares using some four-letter words not on 
this list, 5r let them make five-letter word squares. 



' Activity 3 - Crossword I^uzzles 

Each' of the students should receive a copy of 
Exercise 1 (attached); the grid should be* drawn on the 
boar'^ with the appropriate squares blacked out. Begin 
the puzzle by asking three or four students to start it 
at the chalkboard as a team. The teadier asks them for 
suggestions to fill 1 across and 1 down, trying them out 
by counting spaces, etc. Encourage them to leave some 
spaces blank wheii they are not sure» and to try other ^ 
words to get cues for the words they are not sure of. 
This la done to* make sure all the students understand 
\ what strategies they. can apply. As soon as 1 across and 1 
\down and a few other words are written in, ask the students 
eo complete the puzzle individually or in small groups. 
Upon finishing) the teacher should complete the puzzle 
on the board so that students can refer to it if they get 
too frustrated. 

Activity #^^>^ompletlng crossword puzzles ^ 

\ * ; 

If there is time or a need, other crossword puzzles I 
may be prepared by the teacher, or by students, for the _ | 
class to complete. The attached puzzles of varying ] 
difficulties (see Exercises 2--9) may also be duplicated 
for class use. Each puzzle has been placed on a separate 
page to m^e zeroxing more convenient. The sources listed 
below contain many crossword puzzles ^that have been 
especially prepared for instructional-purposes. 
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Allen, Walter Powell, Easy Crossword Puzzles 

English Language Services, 5550 Wllkens Court, 
Rockville, Md., 20852. (copyright 1956, 75c) 

Allen.; Walter Po^ll, More Easy Crossword Puzzles .^ 
English Language Services,, 5550 Wllkens Court, 
Rockville, Md., 20852. (copyrlgjit 1970) 

The Continental Press, Inc., Ellzabethtown, Pa. 
17022 Publishes crossword puzzles suitable for 
students who read from grade 1 to grade 6 levels. 



Sunanary and evaluation 

. 1. Collect and examine with the class and with 
individuals any word puzzles completed during the lesson. 
Hake corrections, and explain them, as needed. 

2. Call on a student (s) to sixmmarize what was 
learned in the lesjfion. 

'3. Direct a discussion on what students liked and 
disliked about the lesson. 

4. Urge students to work crossword puzzles on their 
own from local newspapers or from crossword puzzle 
commercial booklets and to bring their accomplishments 

or questions to the class. 

5. Have students fill In the evaluation forms and 
collect them. 



as 
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ACROSS 



DOWN 



1. Yomg people 

6. Not in 

7. Not anything 

9 . A prisoner has to 

11. What a woman wears 

13. Thought 

14. Go back 

17. Make my steak well 

18. Many times 



time. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

8. 
10. 
12. 
13. 



Thotight about 

Some banks are paying 6% 

He faster than he walks, 

Opposite of YES. 
The snake nearly killed 



by swallowing a bowling ball. 
Present tense of GOT 

Fast greased lightening 

Most important part of the body 
He's always getting . hot 
water with' her, 



15. You 

16. More" 



^a pencil to write, 



than one man 



0 ^ 



Exercise 2 



V 



ACROSS 



1. Another word for railroad 

5. Something to unlock a door with 



DOWN 



1 




2 




J 




4 


• 


















1 


5 






1 





1. You can faster than you can walk, 

2. It's In a fountain pen. 

3. " sown South" or 

4. " too, Brutus?". ' 



down upon the Syanee River "^z 



Exercise 3 
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1 




2' 




3 




4 




















5 











ACROSS 



1. Trips taken on ships 

5.. Anothexr name of the Devil 



DOWN 



1. A kind of truck used for moving 

2. * or no? 



3. You will 



a present. 



4. The , name of the nearest star 
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Exercise 4 



1 




2 




3 




















■ 


i 













ACROSS 



1. They are under the hood. 
5. The Sim 



DOWN 



r. You only a«ied one to see. 

2.. He away with it. 

3. A wrong gelling of know 

4 . A nickname for SAlly 




ERIC 



1 j4i 



« Exercise 5 





1 


% 


2 




3 


4 


5 




6 




7 












8 








9 








LO 









ACROSS 



2. Not a thing 

7. Not far 

8. " and feather him!" 

9. Opposite of out 

10. It wasn't me, it Vas somebody 



.DOWN 



1 • Some people get paid every . 

3^The English and hippies both think it's great. 
4v The British word for rabbit. 

(Remember the story of the -and the tortoise?) 

3 , ,(^nitials) The Bureau of 



collects taxes 



. ^ i-e, going, . 

9. . >ird person, singular ^form of be 
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Exercise 6 

/ — w 




ACEDSS 


DOWN 


1* 


British far fall (season) 




Opposite of never 


3. 


Mice are of cats. 


2. 


San Francisco is about 3p00 


8. 


You build a house on one. 




from Philadelphia 


9. 


An owl can do it at night ^ 


4.- 


-Many ships make a >. 


10. 


Capone 


5. 


" a matter of fact'' 


12. 


Once hour * 


6. 


Abbreviation meaning that is or 


13. 


Small fruits found on biishes 




for example 




Is and was are forms of the 


' 7. 


A dry, barren place 




verb 


11. 


"I think that I will never see. 


16. 


Sugar is 




A poem as lovely as a 


18. 


You will finish* this puzzle 


15. 


Santa's first word (He says it 








three times in a row.) 


19. 


A small Dodge. 


l/\ 


Folksy ^term for mother ^ 



4 
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Exercise 7 



1 












2 

• 






3 






4 


















> 




* 






7 




i 


8 
















9 














i 




i 


.0 ' 










11 




















12 


i3 


• 


14 














15, 













ACROSS 



1. Not more 

3» A fluorescent . fixture 

5. In the of a tree it is cool. 

7. Saint (abbreviation) 
8.. You can vet your 



In a bar. 



9. For example '(abbreviation) 

10. Test to measure academic intelligence 

11. The opposite of on 

12. A definite article (goes befor^ a noun) 
.14. Tailors and dressmakers sew with it 

15. A position on a football team 



DOWN 



1. I'll teach you a I 

2. The cook asks, ''How does' it 
4. To like' something better 
5..vUsed like vlll 

6. Top. class in society, the 

8. Subject form of us 

IJ. Subject form of him 



ERLC 
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Exercise 8 



m^ymmmmm/mmmm/A 



10 




19 



VA 
VA 



5ri 





ACROSS ' 

6. The tea is in the 



7. 
10. 



A dog is man's best 



to get ready, and four 



to go." 

11. A painting is a work of . 

12. Object form of we 

13. Nice,^ , nicest 

"He can't see the for 

the forest." 
Subject form of us . ^ 
the deck before I deal 



17 



18 
22 
23 
24 
25 



Ships stop at . 

Closest animals to cowboys 
Opposite of old-fashioned 



DOWN 

1. Where the train stops 

2. You go to the barber 
a . 

3. " are red; violets are 

blue." 

4. Larger, nobler, more famous 

8. You begin a letter with this 
word. 

9. They ride around in patrol 
cars. 

14. He's a soul . 

15. The person at the front of 
the room 

16. Some work books- are divided 
into . 

19. Nbt a little 

20. It is worn around the neck. 

21 . An knows less than a 

moron. 



Exercise 9 
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ACROSS i 

1. One foot, two . 

3. Noon« 

5. ' l ost I (To a person you 
want.jto go away). 

6 . You buy in a shop . 

8. The ! shines warm. 

9. The .higher end of anything 
on a| slope 

11. A trtirty-eigh^ is a . 

Good;, better, . 

14, Van Gogh cut off his . 

16. "You old ^of a gunl" 



17. "Help if you cati; I'm 

feeljing down." 
Word for laughter. 
20. Not old. 

22. "I hope I can do well!" 

The (part of the body ladies 
u8e4 to call a lower limb. 
Opposite of new . 
Pre$ent tende form of was . 
"I j y our pardon." 
"I ]Wish he would a deodor«uit." 



18 



23. 



Ik. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 



\ y our own thing. 
The most forward part of the 
mouth. 



ACROSS (Continued) 



31; 



" *man; I^Also, I', ^ . 

afraid I'm about to^ mad I" 

A fish that looks like a 
snake. 
Vejgetable. 
Opposite of poor * 
< 36. Opposite of near . 
37. The bone that women were 
made from (Bible). 

"Good nothing." 

To massage. 

They give it to you free when 
you i^ave a supermarket. 
The leaders of- major 
countries meet at a 

^conference. 

small branch of 



ERIC ; 



32. 

33. 
35. 



39-. 
40. 
42. 

43. 



44. 



A very 
a tree. 



DOWN 



~\. These pants don'' t_ 
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2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
15. 
16. 

l^V 
19. 
21. 
23. 
30. 
32. 

34. 
36. 
38. 
39. 
41. 
42. 



they are choking me. 
A very light knock. 
" a nd women." 

"He hasn't come homi* , 

but he should be here soon." 

A twerity- two.. (Same as 

11 across) . 

A foot-finger. 

The closest star. 

We cook in it. 

Idle (bad) talk about others. 
Asks for a dime for coffee. 
(Really wine?). 
Equals although but shorter. 
A school book with stories •> 
Almost all boats used to 
have a^ . 



me at the Copa? 



Can you _ 
Too, as well. 

Sheep wear lOOZ . 

16 OS. equals one . (abbr.) 

Gold costs $35 jounce. 

"I don't have an for music. 

(Same as 14 across) 
We breathe it. 

In London there is a lot of 

A Trailways or Greyhound . 

More than plump. 
However, nevertheless. 
Not quite gigantic. 



ANSWERS^- CROSSWORD PUZZLES* 



E^rclse 1 --Answers 
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ACROSS 



DOWN 



; 1. children 

6. out 

7. nothing 
9. serve 

11 r dress 

13. idea 

14 . return 

17. done 

18. often 



1. considered 
' 2. interest 

3. runs 

4 . no 

5. itself 
8. get 

10. as ^ 

12. heart 

13. into 
15. us6 

^ 16. men 
Exercise 2» - Answers 



ACROSS 



DOWN 



1. railway 
5. key 



1 . run 

l: ink 



3. way 

4 . you 



Exercise 3 - Answers 



ACROSS 



DOWN 



V 



1. voyages. 

2. satan ' 



1, 
2, 
3, 
4. 



van 
yes 
get 
sun 



ACROSS 



Exercise 4 - Answers 
DOWN 



1 • engines 
2., total 



1. eye 
2: got 

3. not 

4. Sal 



ERLC 
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Exercise 5 - Answers 



ACROSS 



DOWH 



2. nothing 

7. near 

8. tar 

9. in 
IQ. else 



1. month 

3. tea 

4. hare 

5. I.R. 

6. gone 
9. is 



Exercise 6 - Answers 



ACROSS 



DOWN 



1 • autirnm 

3. afraid 

8. lot 

9. see 
10. Al 

12. an 

13. buries 

14. be 
16. sweet r 

18. soon 

19. Dart 



1. always 

' 2. miles 

4. fleet 

5. as 

6. i.e. 

7. desert 
11. tree 
15. ho 

17. ma 



Exercise 7 - Answers 



ACROSS 



DOWN 



1. less 

3. lamp 

5. shade 

7. St. 

8. whistle 

9. i.e. 

10. I.Q. 

11. off 

12. the 

14. needle 

15. center 



1. lesson 

2. taste 

4. prefer 

5. shall 

6. elite 
8. we 

13. he 



ERJC 
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ACROSS 

6. teapot 

7. friend 
Ip. three 

11. art 

12. us 

13. nicer 

17. trees 

18. va 

22. cut 

23. docks 

24. horses 

25. modem 



Exercise 9 -Answers 
■ 

DOWS 

1. station 

2. haircut 

3. roses 

4. greater 

5. seats 

8. dear 

9. pollcenten 

14. brother 

15 . teacher 

16. lessons 

19. much 

20. scarf^ 

21. idiot" 



Exercise 9 - Answers 



ACROSS 



DOWN 



1. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

8. 

9. 
11. 
12. 
14. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
35. 
36. 
37. 



feet 

midday 

get 

pet 

sun 

top 

gun 

best 

ear 

son 

me 

ha 

new 

as 

leg 

old 

is • 

beg 

use 

do 

lip 

go 

eel 

pea 

rich 

far 

rib 



39. for 

40. rub 
42. bag 
43,. simnit 
44. twig 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
11. 

13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
19. 
21. 
23. 
30. 
32. 
34. 
36. 
38. 
39. 
41. 
42. 



fit 

tap 

men 

yet 

gun 

toe 

stm 

pan 

gossip 

beggar 

though 

reader 

sail 

meet 

also 

wool 

lb.. 

per 

ear 

air 

fog 

bus 

fat 

but 

big 
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LESSON 11 * • 

TEACHER TITLE - COMMUNICATION 
STUDENT TITLE - TELL IT LIKE IT IS 



Goals 

The purpose of this lesson is to make students aware of 
how difficult it is to communicant clearly with one another 
and to teach them some techniqiies for communicating more 
effectively. The lesson provides practice in listening, 
speaking, and critical thinking. 



Objectives 

1. To experience the roles of sender, receiver, giver of 
feedback, and manipulator of the communications equation. 

2. To express feelings about one's own'^and others* 
communications styles. • 

3. To use communications vocabulary in analyzing class- 
room experiences. 

4. To apply communications vocabulary to the description 
and analysis of outside experiences. 

f 

Materials 

1. Blackboard and chalk, 

2. Work table. 

3. 2 "Fractured T" puzzles, made from cardboard, 1/4" 
pl)rwood, or paper according to the attached diagrams. 
(Activity 1) (See attached diagrams A and B) 

4. Paper and pencils fpr each class member. 

5. Portable blackboard or other type of screen. 

6. Large wall clock with second hand, or individual 
watches for the group leadfer, or a watch for the teacher 

who will then call time at approproate intervals. (Activity 2) 

7. Stacking boxes ^agram C and D (Activity 2) 

Teaching suggestions 

1. This lesson is divided into two sections*. The first 
focuses on "sending" (speaking), the secohd on "receiving" 
(listening). Each section contains two essentially similar 
activities, too much to do in the time available, so the 
instnictor should choose one from each section, perhaps the 
one* he feels most comfortable trying or thinks his students 
will enjoy the most. ^ ( 
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» • 
2. This lesson is similar in many respects to another 
lesson in this curriculimi, "Verbal and Non-verbal Communication 
Expression." This relationship shoiild be brought out to the 
students. In selecting activities from the options for this 
lesson, in mind those activities that were use^^n the 

previous ^lesson and students' reactions, to them. 



Procedures and activities 

Section 1 - Sending (Speaking) 
Activity 1 - Fracture^ T Euzzle 

1. Ask for two volunteers who want to have some fun and 
^can handle being frustrated. Promise them they won't^)e^ 

embarrased. Have them sit back to back so that neither cBh 
see what the other is doing. Be sure each has a table ^r 
other work surface in front of him. 

2. Assign one to be '*boss", the other to be "foreman". 
Put a cortectly assembled T Puzzle (See diagrams A and B 
attached) in front of the boss and cover it with a piece of 
paper. Put an unassembled T Puzzle in front of the foreman 
afid tell him that all his pieces are right sidfe up (be sure 
to mark the backsides of the puzzles in some way so you don't 
waste time) . Ask the other members of the class to come and 
stand aroxmd the **boss" and "fojreman", to watch what happens 
carefully, but not to speak out or help them in any way. 

3. Tell the boss that he has a correctly assembled ma- 
chine which he mu3t tell his foreman, who is in another part 
of the factory, how to assemble. He must do so ovey a phone 
which sends only one way; that is, the foreman cannot talk- 
back. He can only receive directions and do what he is told. 
The boss must direct him without help. 

4. Tell the foreman that he must obey orders and cannot 
talk back. » 

5. Tell both p a ^ ffe ipants that they have th^ same number 
and shape parts. (They will probably immediatei^y assume that 
their corresponding pieces are the same colors.' Do not tell 
them otherwise unles£ one of them asks) . 

6. Remove the cover paper from the boss's 'puzzie and a^k 
him to start . 

7. If the boss' uses color to identify the parts and to 
explain how to assemble the puzzle, stop him when the foreman 
is clearly unsuccessful (this will hap peiv almost immediately) . 

^Ask the observers what the problem is. Jjlarlfy what they say 
vfor the boss and ask him to prbceed on th^ basis that their 

pieces are differently colpfei^':^^ ,^k him to go on with the 

task. 



/ 
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8. The participants will continue to have trouble, the 
boss struggling to find a vocabulary to describe the shape 

%and placement of the parts. Ask tKe observers what the trouble 
is. Someone will mention the fact that there's no way for the * 
foreman to give "feedback", to check his perceptions of what 
the boss Is s^lng. Whatever word an observer tises for 
"feedback", supply that term for his word and continue to tise 
It In your* discussion. 

9. Tell the foreman he may^ now talk back, and ask them, 
to continue. If they still can't succeed in the task (par- 
ticipants seldom can) , ask the observers what they would 
suggest as a way to accomplish the task. Someone will prob- 
ably mention that a^ face-to-face work situation would solve 
it. Move the participants so they are facerto-face and let 
them complete the guzzle.-^ 

10 • Review each stage with all the class, what happened 
and why the boss and foreman couldn't succeed. Ask thepa: 

•a. How did you feel as the boss? How did your 
feelings change as' the game progressed? What did you feel 
like doing when you got frustrated? 

b. How did you feel as foreman, etc? 

c. How did 'ybju observers feel for each of them? 
What did you feel like doing? Could you tell what the boss 
and foreman were feeling? HoW? What were the signs? (If 
feelings are attributed to the boss or foreman which they 
deny feeling, accept their denial and go on) . 

d. What happened at each step in the game? Why couldn't 
they assentle the puzzle? (The idea here is to get at the following 
Issues: the frequency with which we start communicating from 
different assumptions, especially when an authority, here the 
teacher, gives us a t^sk; the need for free feedback to clarify 

a task; and the need for more thAn one medium in most comnimications 
situations .) 

e. What does this experience say about conjmunications 
in general? 

f . Can you think of situations in this classroom, in 
the prison, on a job, or ajt home where conmiunlcatlons have 
been bad? Have you ever been unsure about a class assignment 
and afraid to ask for clarification? Maybe s*omeone has given 
you an unclear order in the prison? In communications terms, 
what was vrrong and how could it have been made better? 



Activity 2 - Stacking Boxes 

1. Discuss communrcation and how it works. Explain the 
differences between one-way communication and two-way communi- 
cation (in oft^^ay communication the sender tells the receiver 
something and this message ends the communication. A lecture. 
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wrl^jten ^instruct ions f or ^ text, Mid ribtlces are examples of 
bpe-*vay toflmtualcatlon/ -Jn tvo-rvay comsunl^atldn the receiver 
of a OM^sa'i^e can ask for ^clarlf Icatlbn, elid>oratl6d, and both 
sender 'and receiver can benefit from the inci^ased mutual ' ' 
understanding thAt resti^s. Discussion and. quesMon-and-ansver 
periods are examples.) % ' . * 

24^:-^ Ask*, the class -to choosers person who they feel. Is 
scapable d/ giving directions clearly. This person- will act 
*as the setK^er. The fi^malnder of the class, the receivers, » 
will b'e prepistred irtth- pencil and paper to foll<iw his directions. 

% 3, The -send er should be 'put of sight or placed In such 
a way. thdtj* the SrW& vers can't see ariy expression^ or gestures. 
Place l^lm behind- a portable blackboard or ottier type of screen. 
He should be' within hearing range.' Give him Diagram C* (attached) 
and Instruct him to explain it so Well that each receiver 
Hill be able to draij one exadtly like it. Eadi student is .to 
follow the sender's directions wtthouft having any communication ^ 
with the sender or any'other taember of *the classt Note -the 
time ttte gender begins V ^ 

4. Hake the following chart on the blackboard:^ 



ONE-WAY COMMUNICATION 
Time . ^ 



TWO-WAY • COMMUNICATION 
I Time ' 



Estimated 
Accuracy 



Actual • 
Accuracy 



Estimated 
.Accuracy 



Actual 
Accuracy 



5 
4 
'3 
2 
1' 
0 



When the. sender has finished, record on the chart how long he 
took. Ask the .stud^ts to estimate how many of the figure's 
they feel have been drawn corre<itly: four; three; two; one. 
Record the responses on the chart. 

5. Ask the students how they felt during the demonstra- 
tion and how they think the sender felt. Have the sender*^ do^ 
the seme. 

6. Begin the two-way '^omnmni cat ion demons tjratioq. Have 
r the sender face the class and describe Diagram D clearly and 
"M^Dmpletely . This time the receivers i^ay ask questions,, and, 

wKe sender m^y reply, but het may not use gestur.es.. Again 
record the time and estimated accuracy* 

7. Draw Diagram C and P pn €he board," 

^ 8. Ask^ each student 4rtiat his actual accuracy was and 
record it on the chart. (Td>b# correct- a figure must be the 
..fright shape and In proper relation to ther figures) . 



9. 'Discussion jpSbstions: 

a. v)hat woald you s^y aboyt the tijne one-way and two- 
way communication takes? -(Two-way takes much longer.) 

b. Which kind of coimnunication results in greater 
accuracy? )^ c * . 

c. How do the receivers feel in a one-way situation; 
In two-way c^bmunlcation? Why? (In one-way the receiver 
usually feels uncertain or frustrated; in two-way he feels 
relatively confident.)*^ , 

d. How'does the sender feel in, each sitiiatioaS. (In 
one-wfey the sender rfeels relatively confident*., In twjHay 
he o^ften feels ftystrated or. angry. Why so?) 

e. Can you recall any sitiiations you have been in, 
either as sender or receiver, which confirm what we, have 
observed in thig exp^iment? 

Note: You may want tb conclude- Section -1 with a mini-lecture 
expfainin^ the following commun^cationa'eqiiation. The diagram 
may help them visualize their experience -find fix the key terms* 
in their minds more firmly: ^ - 



SENDER 



-MESSAGE- 



I I I I I I MEDIUM I I I n I I I 



RECEIVER 



-FEEDBACK- 



They will be familiar- by now with the key terms "tfender*^ " 
♦"receiver", ^nd "feedback". "Medium'/ will need illustrating! 
Ask them what media were used in the demonstration, or* teli 
them that two media that \^ere used were "words" and "^Jiagrains". 
Ask for other media that communicate. They may ^hink of 
pictures, movies, music, other kinds of ^visual and aural 
media. Ask them if they can think of smells and touches 
which commtanicate^ and what they communicate. 
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Section 2 7. Receiving (Listening) 
Activity 3 - the Echo Game v ' 

1. This exercise can be carried out by a, class in any 
seating arrangement, thou^hiit will provide a more valuable 
experience if the* groups siWia^'inner and outer circles with 
half acting as participants, half as observers. 

2. Assign the observers to count how many in the inner 
circle participate in the discussion. Ask them to note how 
many look as^if they wish ta say something but don't and 
why. Ask them to keep track of who gets interrupted and who 
does the interrupting. ^ * " . 

3. Start a discussion on one, of the following topics, 
based on human experiences which tisually provoke discussion 
(family, sex, money, human relations), or topics of your own 
devising. Simply announce to the groups that they are to 
discuss the following question, then write it on the board. 
There will be some confusion, qxiestions perhaps about just 
what you mean, even silence, but they will settle down to ' 
di^ciissing the topic rather soon in all probability. 
Suggested topics as 'follows: 

a. What is the worst thipg a woman can do to her 
man? Why?* 

b. "What is the worst tjiing a man can do to his woman 




the worst thing a father can dcr to iiis 
the worst thing a son can do to hiB fa 
e best way to rehabilitate a prisone 




Why? 



,Why? 

qualities or experiences make a m^ a mai 
Give examples? As a group you should agree on a rank ordpr 
from most to least important (the argument. will probably 
come here) . 

g. What are the most important things for parents to 
teach their kids about people? 

h. What makes a friend a friend? Agree oiwa ranking 
for the qualities y^ decide on. . w - 

1. Does thB^overranent owe a man a guaranteed annual 
wage? Why? Why not? 

4. After the discussion is underway, interrupt the 
class and tell them that before anyone speaks, he must first - 
repeat what the previous speaker has said to that person's 
satisfaction- ^ Tell the observers to count the nunfcer of 
participants who give accurate accounts of what the previous 
speakers have said and to notice if the participants a¥e 
actually listeiilng to e^ch other. 

5. When the discuss ioq is over participants and observers 
should exchange places and repeat the process*. 



i JO 



% 



: * i 
6. Discussion questions: 

a. What did the participants find oxit about themselves 
and others in a group discussion? 

b. What^did tKe observers see? 

c. How do you gctually know when someone is ^ot 
listening to mat you're saying? What ways might you let 
someone know you don't feel you're being heard sq^that he 
starts llst^lng? 

d. Why don't people listen better? What kept you 
from listening? ... \ ^ 

Activity 4 - The Four Stage Rocket ^ ** 4^ 

1. Tell the students you ajre going to ask them to break 
l.nto small groups and have discussions on an assigned topic. 
Tell tfiem that while they are doing so one member of the group 
will be assigned as an observer to see how the discussion goes. 
Tell them that you will be asking them periodically to stop 
anjd to follow new and difficult directions f9r conducting their 
discussion. The purpose is to take a look a^ the ways we taJ^ 
with each other, how fruitful they are and how we might improve 
them if we choose to. • 

'2. Break the class into groups of 5-7 students. Ask them 
to choose one person from each group to be their observer. 
Ask the'observers to count how many participate, who does 
most of ^the talking", to whom, how many look as if the^ wish 
to speak but don't, who interrupts, and who get^ interrupted. 

3. Assign one of the topics listed In the preceding 
activity and let the groups start talking. 

4. After about five minutes interrupt them, assign a 
timekeeper in each group (not, the observer), let him use ^is 
watch (if it doesn't have a sweep second hand, borrow one or 
use a wall clock with a sweep second hand) , and tell everyon^ 
that the timekeepers' will stop anyone who speaks for more ^ 
thad fifteen seconds,. 

' 5. Interrupt the groups again in about five mlnutfes and. 
require a three seopnd pause for silence between each state- 
ment. Everyone stij-l has to observe the fifteen second rule. • 

6. InterryfJt again, after five minutes ©r so, and re- 
quire that in /addition to the other rules, each sj>eaker muat 
repeat back what the previous speaker has said, to that 
person's satisfaction, before he says his fifteen second piece. 

7. Inter j:\2pt after another five minutes or so and tell - 
them that no one may speak a second time^ until everyone in 
the group has spoken or signalled that they have nothing^ to 
say. , ^ . : 
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8. Discussion questions: 

a. Ask the participants how they felt during the 
task, in its various stages. What did they learn about how 
we normally comnnmicate? 

b. What other observations would the observers make? 

c. Why don t people listen better to each other? 

d. What might you do, in sxich a way that you don' 
turn the other person off, to let someone know that you do6't 
feel you are being heard? 



Summary and evaluation 

Note: .Since you have been asking your students to behave in 
ways one doesn^t normally behave; since you have asked them 
to share their feelings publicly; and since these exercises 
don't, look like normal "school" activities, we feel it Important 
that they have a chance to say how they feel about what has 
happened during the lesson. The following questions are 
designed to help them deal with their experience, and to see 
its application to real life (the 'classroom itself, and the 
prison) . If they meet your questions with silence (what 
usually happens) wait it out. 

Discussion questions - 

1. I asked you today to do some' difficult things, then 
to look a% how you acted. How does it feel to operate this 
way? 

2. ' How do you feel about what went on today? Would you 
like to do more of this sort of thing? Can you say why or 
why not? 

3. Think for a minute about the communications in this / 
prison. Who send most? What media are used? What kinds ^ 
of feedback are permitted, encouraged, not allowed? Is all 
the sending verbal? If not, what other media are used? 
Would you suggest any changes in the commvmi cat ions system, 
practical possibilities? What? How coixld you present your 
ideas so they ml^t have maximum effect, so you'll be heard? 

4. Call on a student (s) to suimnarlze what was learfied 
in the lesson* 

5. liave each student fill in the evaluation form and 
collect it. " . ^ 
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LESSON 12 

TEACHER TITLE - SCRABBLE® 
STUDENT TITLE - ALPHABET SOUP 



Goals 

The purpose of this lesson is to give the students a 
sense of the enjoyment and accomplishment in/ the coopera- 
tive playing of a well known game of intellectual skill - 
SCRABBL^ The lesson will also help the /txxdent to realize 
that cooperation and group adherence to rtiles in structured 
situations can lead to real satisfaction ^nd positive re- 
sults for the individual and his group. 



Objectives 

1. To recognize that correct letter order is essential 
for the correct spelling of words* 

2. To learn that practice in spelling can take place 
while Inlaying a structured game. 

3. To learn that common prefixes, suffixes, and plural ' 
endings can be interchanged- to form new vords. 

4. To increase ability to form complex words from 
simple words. ' 

5. To increase vocabulary. 

6. To learn a series of rules for playing an educational 

game* 



Materials 



1. Blackboard and chalk 

2. Materials for any one of the following four formats 
for playing Scrabble: 

Format 1 - blank transparencies 

grease laarking pencils 
overhead projector 

Tormat 2-1 approximately 24" x 2A" 
board (made with oak tag, 
similar material) 
3 sets of alphabet letters to fit this 
board, plus 5 extra of each vowel, and 'of 
the consonants H, N, R, S, T, and 3 ex'tra 
B, iC, L, and M . 
» or 



handmade scrabble 
poster board, or 



® 

^ is a trademark and is used with the permission 



Note: SCRABBLE 

of Selchaw & Rioter Co., Bay Shore, N.Y. 
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Fonhat 3-1 magnetic board with the saine combination 
of letters (magnetized) as b above 

Format % -"'srevegral regular SCRABBLE^ame^ (for use 
with Level C students) ' 

3*. 1 or mpre ^ctionaries ' . 

Teaching su&gej^ttons . 

1. Before the^^s^on starts decide on which one(s) of 
the fplloving *f our %qvii^tB youA^ill use during the lesson: 

Format i - wi^ played on overhead projector trans- t 
cies. (See attached sample.*) 
ch squares by 12 1-inch sq\iares 
^Ij^l 108 squares.^ 
BacK ^udent takes a turn in placing letters 
m^fiH^ !;ransparem^es • 

- 24 X 24 inches of ^-inc^ 
equal 11^4 squares 
nt takes his turn placing 
e-up letters on the board 
l^ard and letters - Teacher 
makes as many squares as possible 'on 
board 

Students .place magnetic letters on board 
in rotation ^ 
Format 4 - Regular SCRABBLE*gaoes using prescribed 
rules 



Format 2 



Format 3 - 




, ^'2. Formats 1, 2, and 3 are recommenced for students at 
Levels A or B; Format 3, for^JU^er C. Vary this suggestion,*, 
however, to suit the, ab'ili|^ leyej^'of the class. 

^ -'3. W]iere the group is l^^|e two, or pferhaps three, copies 
of eafch format should be made available so that each student wi^ 
have a greater opportunity fo participate. ^ 

4. One or more dictionarie^s should be provided in-order to 
give students practice in looking up words^and verifying spelling. 

5. Encourage students to continue playing SCRABBL^^nd % 
scrabble-like games outside of class. • 
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> 6. Provide for students to continue playing these 
gamed during periods of independent study in subsequent 
' class sessions. 

Procedures and activities 

1. The teacher can start the lesson by saying: '%/e 
are going to teach you a game you've heard about but 
perhaps jnany of you have not jjlayed. Raise your hand if 
you have ever playe^ SCRABBL£s!§ (Stft^ ,and discuss.) In this 
game we^ll find^^out how well you can spell and how well 

you can trick the other guy into giving^ you his word. 
You will also learn to become a better speller. Points 
will be given for each word* you spell correctly. The best 
spellers will be the winners."* * 

2. Show the format in which tKe , game is to be played 
and explain the rules (the rules for Formats 1, 2, and 3 
are the same), as follows: 

a. Each student picks up and places a letter any- 
where on the board according to his strategy. 

b. No proper noims, slang,' foreign words, or 
abbreviations are acc^table. 

c. Words must be read from left to. rlgh or to'p to 

bottom. 

Example: .Student A picks letter "a" and places 
it in the lower right comer. He gets 

1 point for spelling the article "a**. 
Student E places a "p" in front of or 
above the "a" to spell "pa". He gets 

2 points . 

d. Each player gets oqjl point for each letter used to 
form a word he completes. 

e. Game may be stopped and score added at any time, 
at end of any one rotation or when all spaces are filled.* 

The rules for Format 4, which is the regular SCRABBL^ 
game, will be found with the game when it is piirchased. 

3. After the niles have been fully explained and 
questions answered, a five minute trial game should be 
played. Answer any questions that arise, then start a 
game. 



4. The teacher's role in this game is to guide it 
In such a way that learning will take place and that ^ch 
student v^ll experience some success. Offer suggestions 
at any point that will make the game more interesting 
and score more points. For example, show where a prefix 
or a suffix may be added; then disciiss how prefixes and » 
suffixes work. Stop tb^ game at any time to call atten- 
tion to or explain spelling difficulties that arise 
(forming plurals, doubling final consonants, the use of 
the silent e, each syllable contains a vowel, etc.). 
Write examples on the board to help students \mderstand the 
spelling rule involved. While stopping the game to point 
out spelling principles is essencial, stopping it too 
often or for too long a period of time will lose the 
Continuity and the students' interest. 

When*students are playing the game independently, 
circulate giving suggestions and help. 

5. Have each student keep his own score. This pro- 
cedure might be varied by having someone keep scores *at 
the blackboard, 

6. It is suggested that at least ^o games of eqiial 
time length, be played in order to obtain an indication 

of skills gained. 



Summary and evaltjatlon 

t 

1. Add up the scores; determine not only who the 
better spellers are but also find out who improved the 
most. 

^ 2. Answer any questions about spelling, ^Wrlte any 
spelling rules on the board that seemed to indicate the 
most spelling problems. - ^ 

3. J Discuss students* reactions to the lesson. 

4. Call on a student (s) to sunaaarize thei le 

5. Have each student fill in the evaluation 
and collect it. 




Letters for •Scrabble Game 
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LESSON 13 



mCHER TI-^E - LtSTENIM 
STTJDBNT TltLE^- NOW. HEAR JttIS 



The purpose of this lessKm Is to make students more 
aware of the iteed to listen attentively and to train them 
In^iettet listening habltl^. Students participate In various 
enjpyable and challenging listening activities in order to' 
.learn about the nature . and tbe importance of Hstenlng, ^ 

Objectives ^ . ^ 

1. To listen for and sort detjalls. 

To report accurately what one has listened to. 
3i To provide Aemory training. • , 

4. To Ij^ten to and respond to directions *correctly. 

Materials ■ ^ 

' 1. "Pencils and paper. 

2. ^Short artlcle(s) on a relevant* topic ^rom a dUrtent 
newspaper fo< Activity 4. 

3. Article from newspaper, ^IKtered- as shown in Activity 5. 

4. 8 1/^ X 11" graph paper with 1/4" squares, .dittoed or 
othewlse prepared llkjp^the attached sample. Enough Spies' ^ 
so that aach student can have qp^ (Activity 7, "Art by Ear") 

. . 5. Instruction sheet for Activity 7,.^^|Ajf *by Ear" ^ ^' 



j^ ^eachlng suggestions 



^Select activities^ from those following according to student 
abilities and tlm^ available. Tim^noted are rough estlmatj^s. 

Procedures a n d ac tivities 

Activity 1 - Gossip - (10 mins.) , ' 

c , 

Tell your students that you are going to play a listening 
game that tl^^y^may haye playfed as 'children, but this ^Ime - 
for adult rea'sons. Explain that ^ou will give ope of them 
a piece of paper with a statement written on It, that he will 
then whisper j^t it says to the Qext man ai^ so \oif until 
everyone, has passed on what he htl^heard to the last person. 
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Each person ahould Whisper clearly whatever he has heard, 
since jio repetition \iXW be permitted. The sentence on the 
slip can be whatever you wi8h# You might try, "I heard that 
cell doors will be unlocked at all times from now on." 

VAien^the sentence h§s .gone around ask the last person 
what he heard. It wiljl probably be cotipletely unlike the 
Original sentence. Ask the students in reverse. order to 
repeat what each pal^sed on outloud. Work back to the original 
sentejice to see how it changed* Tfien apk what this experience 
shows about listening (the idea is t^ get out ^sorne thing like 
^'It's hard to hear and send a messiage accurately; accurate 
listening is difficult.") ; . 



Activity 2 - Listening to the Silence - (10^15 mins.) . 

* » - ' ' 

Do this exercise slowly, rhytHmically, and in a .calm, 
almost hypnotic vo'ice. : ^ ' 

Ask your students to close their^ eyes and keep' them 
closed, ^o releuc, and- to be a^ ^ilent as they can. Ask them 
in a steady,' quiet voice td" "Listeil silently, eyes closed. 
Listen to all you can hear.... just listen; don ' t * atiswer my 
questions aloud. What do you hear? ...What sounds do you 
hear outside the room, way outside?... What ab<>ut Just out- , 
side?... Now listen inside. What sounds' do you hear in 
this room? . . . Come closer to yours What sounds do you 

hear right arpund you?^. .. Noy, listen very closely; listen 
to what is going on 'inside- youts elf. What 'Sounds can you 
heax in your own body? Coffcentrate very hard... Come even 
closer, up into your head^... 'Can you hear a beat?... Be 
absolutely silent. Can you hear a high-pitched himiaiing or 
buzzing in your ears?..# If you can, that's the sound of 
«blood pumping ^rough the blood vessels in your eaittlrums 
.'(it really Is)." 



• ^ "Ok. Everyone open his eyes. Now tell me what you ' 

/ heard. Let's start .with thing* you heard o^gide the rooiti/ 
(List the events named on the board). What^bout ini^i-de/ 
the room? (List). What about right aroiHid you? (ListJ. 
Inside you? (List) ." . ^ / . * 

/ 

* "How did you feel doing "all that?" (Wait out/the 
silence and accept any feelings and ideas expressed. Ask 
a student tflo amplify an^ thoughts you feel need4t or that 
you want the rest of the class to be sure to get. Respond 
positively with feelings and ideas of your owa if you like). 
"Do you* nor{qalJ.y notice these sounds?".. (Probably answer is 
."no")"."" "Why not?" (Accept any answers 'and reinforce or add 



/ 

/ 



the idea that there is so much noise around us, so much to 

hVar that we select out what we don't feel we need or can use.)' ^ 

Activity 3 - Con'centratltlg your Attention - (10 mltis.) ^ r 

Read a short, interesting selection from something like 
THE READERS' DIGEST, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, LIFE, the' Sunday, 
newspaper supplements, etp., and ask your students to coycnt 
the number of times^W^ear "the" or "a" ("uh") . When ^ 
you^'re finished^B^ewio co]imted accurately and who else cajne 
close. ' Askirfthe task was difficult, and*if so, i^hy . ' 
(th^ materJa^^Jaginteresting', therefore distracting) . Ask- 
if anyone who gotcr&»«L.,to the right., nunief cat! say what the 
passage- was. about v in anvsftrt^ ^ deta^.Jea ym though yQu 
did not .originally ask them to do so. Use the response to ' 
point out that concentrating hard means ignoring everything 
but what is being concentrated on. 

Activity 4 - Who^ What, When, Where, aand Why - (1^20 mins.) 

Tell your students you are going to help them strengthen 
their memories. Give each otie a pencil and' paper. Have 
hfm write "Who" on the first litteV--^*What" pn 1:he second? and --- 
so on w.ith "Whet?^ "Where", and^Why". Tell them you are going 
to read a simple ,wshort news item and that they should listen 
carefully until you are through. *Whpn you are through ask 
them to write a brief answer to each question from the .infor- 
mation in the article. (Select any article from a current.' 
newspaper, or a topic relevant to the st^udents.) 

Ask for volunteers to^giVe the correct answers, and for" 
everyone to score himself on acci:^racy. If the activity is 
successful you mi^t want to try ]one or *two more articles 
of increasing difficulty. v 



Activity 5 - Can I Con Xou? - (10 mins.) 

1'ell your students that you want to see how clever they 
are, whether you can fool them or not. Say that 'you ar6 
going to read them an interesting" article from a recent news- 
paper, bbt that yo\x have added some irrelevant, unrelated 
information in with it. Their task is to put up their hands 
fevery ^timfe t^ey hear an, unrelated word or statement. If 
they are gorrect, each gets a pofnt. If they are Incorrect, 
each person who raised his^ hand loses ^a point. They should 
score themselves . ' \ 



Select a short article in terms of the level of your 
students and simply Insert words, phrases, or* sentences • You 
may want to make the irrelevancies more "or less clear cut,'' 
perhaps fo insert big, inappropriate words, or even nonsense 
syllables. The attached sample will give you some idea of 
the kind of material to prepare, (^ee page 13-5.) 

When they are through, ask them how they did. ' 



Activity 6 - When I... - (30 mlns.) 

Divide youi^ students into groups of four, five at 
most, and seat them so they can see each other and talk 
easily in their groups. 

Say "Now I'm going to see how good your imaginations and 
meinories are. The first person in each group (designate 
each by name) will start by saying 'When I get out of here 

I'm going to and finish' his sentence by saying 

what he's going to do. For example: 'When I get out of here 
I'm going to eat a juicy steak'. The person to his right 
then repeat^ what the first person said and adds what he'll 
do. For example: 'When I get out of here I'm going to eat 
a juicy steak and go to Las Vegas.' The next person repeats 
what's been said and then adds what he'll do. The first ' 
person to forget what anyone has said has to drop out. The 
people left in each group begin again, naming new things 
they will do, until the winner in each group is determined. 
Then we will have the winners from each group compete with 
each other." - * . * 

(You can expect your students to think up a lot of 
imaginative actions and ,for there to be a lot of laughter in 
the small groups. We suggest you not restrict the topics 
they may use, but, as the teacher it is your option to rule 
out any categories you think inappropriate, but before the 
game begins) . 

(For slower students you may want to substitute a sentence 
which calls for things rather than actions, e.g. "If I coul'd 

have anything I wanted in here I'd ask for a ; , 

and . , and a ." Other students 

repeat the sentence and add another itemO 



CAN I CON YOU? 
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Cash Bail Director 
Hails First Results 

Since the city*t new 10 percent cadi befl profram 
began three months a^o, only rf fjcfeada^ 
have failed to appear in court, the profranff director 
said on Friday. 

David J. Lester said the rate of sooappearance 
by defendants is well below the invdicted level while 



4c cJkuJki/v i .^oijt 



Whik rtts tooeThi Uster said. "to claim 

qualified success in the area of noo-^jpearance : 



ITO II PERCENT ca4 bafl program allows a Ni 
defendants to post 10 percent of his bai yiritfa the cotirt 
rafl*r than with a bail bondsman.. If Ae defendui 
appears Ip court, he receives 90 percent of his deposit 




The remaining 0 percent goes to the dty as 
admmistrauve fee. - 

Lester's evahution of the program differs signif- 
icantly from Out given by Gefk of Quaner Sessions 
Edward ^. Lee» who recenUy told City Council that 
tile new prwram had xaused substantial p se bl smg 
for his ofAcr5ecause of thrlack of manpower and 
insufficient auditing procedures. (J^Aam. 



uneil that 4 A * / 



Activity 7 - Art by Ear - (20 mins.) 



"If you will listen very carefully during this next 
exercise I will guarantee to turn each of you into a great 
artist, and in ^oi^ly ^twetfty minutes. O.K.? You'll have to 
concentrate very hard; this is the most difficult task we've 
had yet/' (Hand out the ditto sheets for Activity: 7, "Art* 
by Ear.") . ' • 

"Fir$t of all we'll do the practice exercise," (Using 
the Instr^tion Shpet, attached, for Activity 7, do .the 
practice exercise from the next page, then as m£my of the 
renaining deslgbs as you > feel apptoprlate^ to your students. 
It is up to you whether to go back and repeat .missed direc- 
tions.) If you finish the fourth figure, you might say, 
"The expression on the face, of the last figure you drew is 
amazement at your gi:eatness as an artist." 

Activity 8 - Interviewing - (45 mins.) 

1* "Your task now is a more dif^cult one« I'm agoing 
to ask you to conduct a real Intervitef, to find out more ^ 
about 'who someone is than we already feQfiiu---\Jlrst, I'ltf 
going to tell you hoy to conduct an interviea^i so you'll 
need to listen carefully tc directioiyB and bd^ ready vlth 
any questions you may have. - (It would help do list the key 
ideas you are about to express on the board, so that^3^u 
can uncover them when you ar^., done speaking and use them 
^fbr review)^ 

^ a. First, you need to be sure that the petson you 

are interviewing knows why he is being interviewed. 

SiBcond, t-ry to* put. him and yourself at ease 
about the Interview. 

c. Third, the interviewer should talk very little. 
Just ask questlras, the kind that will help the interviewee 
talk.' Try not to Judge, comment on', or. criticize what he 
safs. Just 1-ISTEN.-^ - ^ . * * 

d. Ask 1}1» to be specific if ybu don't understand. 
If you stili ajren't aiire 'what lie means, ask him 'Do you 

mean ' _^ and allow him to ^gree with or correct 

your Impression. ~ w . ^ ^ 

e. if he says something you- don't like, listen 

anyway. 
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Are there any qxiestlons before we go on? 

2% Now here's the task. Pick someone in the room you 
don'.t know w^ll, agree with him tKat you'll interview each 
other, and start interviewing! You'll have ten minutes to 
find out enou^ interesting things about him to give, us al,l 
a newer picture of .him when we're through. At the end we'll 
form into small groups and share what we've found out that's 
interesting about each other. Let me go over the task again. 
Your job is: ' ' 

a*. ?±qk someone wha Is fairly new to you. 

b. Find out what he likes and thinks is interesting 
about his life and the things he does. 

c. Be prepared to tell us in a couple of minutes 
what's interesting about him. . - ^ 

You'll have^ten minutes to interview your partner;"* then 
you'll switch and he'll have ten mlniites to interview you. 
Now choose your partner; start^lntervlewlng. 

(If there is an odd-nunber* you will need to move quickly 
to pick up the person no- one ClJooses and interview and^ be 
interviewed by him., Vn any event, call '10 mlnute^', and 
^Ive them a couple^ more to conclude', thOT call ;on them to* - 
switch roles.*) ^ - , 

3. When all the Interviewing is dond divide the Students 
into groups of no more than ten eachj 'appoint a time keeper 
for each group, and tell them they each havejtwo minutes to 
introduce their partner -to the others, and thabr if the 
person interview^ doesn't feel h^'s been presented quite 
right, he can add anything he wishes. ^f^^ . x ' 

When the grdups are done ask them: ^ 

V d. Hw did being interviewed feel?' ' - 

" , b. How did it feel interviewing? 

c. did being introduced feel? ^ * ' 

d. How did it feel just li;3tening ^en y6u were ^ 
interviewing? Was it hard? Did it get easier? Why? - 
What kinds o.f questions seemed to open things up? > > 

e. How did you feel about this exerclsie? 
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Suanary and evaluation ' 

1. tiow do you feel about this «\tlre lesson? Whlih parts 
did you enjoy nest? Wilch least? Which did you learn most 
from? Which least! . ' • " "^^^ 

2. SuBimarlze the purposes of this lesson getting at the 
paint of the importanc* of what great difficulty many persons 
have In accurate listening, - ^ i« u» 

3. Ask the students to make note of -situations they . see 
between now and the next class session in which the way the 
persons involved did or did not listen to each othei>«ade a - 
difference in odtcomes and report this to the class. 

4. Call on a student (s) to summarize what was learned in 
the, lesson. • . ' - 

5. Have each student fill in the evaliafion form and 
collect it. • 
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Practice,. ^ start at the dot.... 
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DOWN 1 
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RIGHT 2 


WHAT 


is 
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A STAIRWAY 
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START AT THE DOT.., 

, RIGHT 5 - 
UP 5 ^ 
RIGHT 1 
DOWN 10 
LEFT 1 

UP 4 ' 
LEFT 4 
DOWN 4 

LEFT 1 ' 
UP 5 



WHAT IS IT.... A CHAIR 




DOWN 3) 



WHAT IS IT 
,A ROBOT OR MAW 
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START AT THE* DOT..*;. ' 
RIGHT ^ 

DOWN 9 
RIGHT 2 
DOWN 2 
LEFT 6 
UP 2 * . 
RIGHT 2 ^ 
UP 7 
LEFT 2 
UP 2 



START AT THE DOT.... 

4) . UP 1 

LEFT. 2 



WHAT li IT. 
THE NUMBER 1 




/ 
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NOW COUNT BACK FROM WHERE YOUR PENCIL IS 
FIVE SPACES TO THE RIGHT. DRAW A LINE SEVEN 
\ SPACES DOWN. NOW UFT- YOUR PENCIL AND PUT 
IT BACK ON THE DOT. 

LEFT 1 RIGHT 1 . jam 1 ^^GHJ ^ 

DOWN 1 DOWN 1 LEFT 1 DOWN 2 

RIGHT 1 ixDWN 1 

WHAT IS IT... AMAN'S^iEAD ^ 
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LESSOR 14 

TEACHER -TITLE - CRITICAL READING 
^STUDENT TITLE - WHAT HAPPENED? 



Goals . \ 

-1 The aim of tRls lesson Is to*^ teach students to find and 
cite evidence to support feelings and ideas they get when 
they read or see something. The stimuli for the lesson in- 
'elade listening to and reading some short stories and view- ^ 
ing some short films'! The outcome of this lesson should help ^, , ^ 
make students more critical readers and viewers. 



Objectives ' ' 

l.**'To explain what the experiences in the lesson. mean, 
To cite evidence from the "text" of t;he story or 
film to 'suppci;^feelings and ideas. " V 

3. To citA; evidence from personal experience to support 
feelings and ideas^ and to recognize the source of such * - 
evidence,. * . - ^ 

4. "^o make observations and geneij^lizations abp\it theii;/ 
personal ^d their group .behavior in dealing with the, •f'ilms 
aitd prose. - 



Materials 

^ • . ' " ' * 

1. Etfly'ugh copies of the^attached mini -stories to supply 
each member'of Che <lass . (Activities 1, 2, and 3) 

2. tape recordihgs of these mini -stories (optional) 

3. 16 mm. projector and streen 

4. Tw0' suggested short films 
; 5. tape recorder ^optional) 



■ § 



Teaching suggestions 

-^^^'iL -*f. Select \^ mixture of stories and films from the 

following sugge^ions that you feel appropriate to your* 
^ V^ffJdents. With Level A students use both films and oipit the 
\ ^ stories. The stories and films have been arranged so that 
^ thpse wj^th lower impact are jflrst . A 90 minute lesson can 
include any combination of ly^ni-stories and films; estiinated 
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teaching time Is 20-30 minutes for the stories, 30 minutes 
for GLASS, and 45-60 minutes for OWL CREEK BRIDGE.- 

2. If you plan xo read these stories aloud (pleasant for 
your better students,^ necessary for the 'slower ones) rehearse 
them well outloud at hodke you can 'read them naturally. 
Your Intonation will convey a lot more information than the 
»bare words on the prlnted^page. For "Pretty Woman", which 
:use8 more than two voices, -you may want to get several, people 
^to help you tape It. It might be helpful to tape all- of 'the 
vignettes with different voices^. If you tape the stories 
felve each studAt a .printed copy so that the strlpt can be 
follpwed. ' ^ * ' . ' * 

^ , 3. Be sure^o preview the films «o^,you kiiQw wh^ .tO^ . 
'expect and can se^Jthe reasons for the way the dlscus&4.on > 

questions^ are asked. . ' ' ^ 

^ ^ 1 ' , -* 
> There Is no need to ask all the dlscussloi{ qu^tlons. 

presided', to ask them *ln the orcfer thty are given, or to 

avoid using' youf own- questions . The -key Is'to u^e^ the ques-. 

tions inductively, to help the students make sens^ out of . . 

What they think an^ feel because they have had the experlehces"^ 

you We provided. 

■» - 

5. If you use either of the two films, point out that'^ 
films were studied in a previous lesson and show the relation-* 
ship between ttfe two. Encourage them ^o use their learnings 
from thb othjer \esson on 'films to help them react to this ^ - 
(these), film(s) better. 



Activity 1 ^PRETTY WOMAN (script attached) 



1. Explain to your students that in this stqry they'll 
see Joe walkings dbwn. the street and meeting two friend*. 
Bin, then Jack. The question is how Joe is \i^^ting, «and why 
he is acting ihis way. Ask the class if eve^one knows what 
a "Dear John" is. ^If anyone does'n't, ask someone who ibes 
to explain it to his classmates.. 

Discussion questions: . ^ , - , ^ 

What's going on here?^ How does^ Joe react to wtiat has 
happened to him? How would you label his behavior ("Avoid- 
ance" of the pain is the idea to get at).' "Why do you think 
he acts this way? . ^ 
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lat "mask" or behavior does he put, on, does he pretend? 
Is he trying to oon the people he meets or do something for 
himself by aqtlng this way, or both? Why? 

How does Jack know that Joe got "that letter" (line 17)? 

VHiat about th^ song Joe sings? What does. It tell you? 
How is it appropriate? 

Think about hearing, reading, an4 talking about the * 
story. How mucb evidence about what is going on did you get 
^directly from the* story, evidence you can point to? How 
much of what you think is happening in the story tomes from 
your own- previous experience? 

What other kinds of experiences have you had or might 
a man have which would make him. act this way to avoid the^ 
pain? ^ 



Activity 2 - STUART (script attached) 

1. Tell your students that in this scene a hiisband has 
come Home after whatever work he does and is out in the 
kitchen with his wife, who speaks first. They should listen 
and read to- find out what is going on between th^se two. 

Discussion qu^^tions: 

What's the situation' here? What's going on? / 

What's Annie like? How do you know? How would you feel 
about the kinds of questions she asks Stuart? How would you 
desclrlbe her questions^ What does she want trom him? How 
can you tell? What might ^he be feeling that she isn't saying 
right but? How do you know? Vhy ml^t she feel- this way? 

What about Annie? How does he respond to her questions? I? 
there a difference between the way he talks with her and what 
he's feeling underneath? If you think so, what makes you 
think that way? Is there evidence in the story? 

Summarize what's going on between Annie 4nd Stuart. V^at 
do you make of the frequency with which thjey call each other 
by their first names? How did their relationsh-ip get this way? 
What^ niight their past together have been like? What's the 
future going to^be like? How do «you know? Is your evlflpnce. 
from the reading itself, or from your Qwn experience and feelings 
about men, women, and marriage? 



PRETTY WOMAN 



"Pretty woman, walkln^ down the street,'" he sang, "' Pretty 
woman, kind I like to meet...' Hey there. Bill, ho^^'s It t 
going?" . ^ 

"HI Jo4r Where're you off to?" ' . ^ . 

'*We'll know when, I get there." \' . 

"Sounds' jreat; see ya." ^ 
• "Take care;"'- 

"*'... a girl walkin down the street, '""he sang, "slngin' Doo- 
wah-diddle-dldle-dlddie-doo.'" Jack, fella, how are ya?" 

"Just fair. You on your way to the gym?" . 

"Not especially. Unlike some people I know I can keep 
away from that place. Besides, I'm trying to think of 
something^" ^ ^ 

"Oh... anything in ^particular?" 

"No. Just something — you know. An empty mind is the 
root of all evil — I think aomebody said that.'l 
"Oh... You got that letter, huh?" 

"Yeah. -A real surprise, you knoy — to brighten my life." 

"That's pretty rough* all right. What- did She say? If 
it's apy of jiy business." 

"'Dear John..^' Funniest thing — ray name isn't even Johp." 

'"Well, it*« ^ot like you didn'l expect it." 

"No, hell, if I wasn't ready for that I don't know how 1 
could have. been. You know, th:is is an ugly street. Why the 
hell don't they redevelop that stuff over there if they're 
going to redevelop somthing?" 

"It's a thought, ail right. Well, the guys are waiting 
for me. -. I'll -see you — - and'^don't let that letter throw you 
— I know it won't." - 

"Right, right.". . 

"'Walking tn the sa-a-and, '" he sang. "'Walking hand in 
ha-a-^nd. 



"Stuart-," she skd.* 

I stopped taking the food out of the Icebo^c and said 
"What, Annie? - 

"Stuaift, let's sit down and talk a while before we start 
•supper. We're not in -any hurry." 

"0,K. Annie." I said.~ 

We went into the. Jiving room and sat downJ ' I looked at 
her and she smiled, and we were^feilent § moment. 
"What^'s the matter, Annie?" 
"Nothing^ the matter, Stuart." 

"Well, what would you like to talk about?" 1 asked. 

She smiled again, forcing herself a little. "Did you see 
anyone today?" she asked. 

"No, no one special," I said. ^"Just the usual people." 

'Veil, did you^'see anyone interesting?" she-persisted. 

"No, I gue3s not. What do y6u mean, int«restlrfig?" I said 

She answered, "Just interesting," with a small vague 
movement of her arm. "Did you see that German teacher or 
that Mr. Thompson, for instance?" 

"Yes, come to think of it, I saw them both,"' I said. 
*"Well, wHy didn't you say so?" she asked, sitting up 
straight. 

"I would have, Annie, but I didn't think anything special 
about seeing them*" 

"Stuart, that's what I 'mean — if you would only tell ine 
things." 

"Well, Annie," I^said, "It's just that usually 'nothing 
o^ any importance happens." 

. "I don't mean^mportant things — just little things," 
she said;-'"I don't .^^you all day and. I jusr like to know 
wh^t you've been doing^ 

"Well, I'll <ry to remember from now on." 
;Vill you, Stu£rt:t?" She lookfed at me hard. * 
"Of course I will, Annie." , . • 
"I wish yoij would," she said. 
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Role, plying: • • 

/* - ' ■> ' , 

Ask for volunteers to play Stuajrt and Annie. The time 
Is the next day and Stuart has again- Just gotten home and 
gone to the^ refrigerator . Befoi^e the role playing starts 
ask the characteors what they were feeling about eacli other 
just before Stuart g^t home? What does each of them wa;nt? 
What are they going to do to ^et It? Annie might want to 
begin the same way she did In the story, or to unload what 
Siie Is Really feeling. What 5does Stuart do? When the role 
play Is naturally over (just, ask the participants to sit 
down when it no longer seems to be gding) ask them, to review 
what they^ did and why. How might they work to make the - 
relationship better? 



Activity 3 - WAITING -jy)OM (script attached) 

1. teil your students b^fo*e you tjeg^n reading that 
this story' is. about a girl who goes to visit her boy friend 
who's at college or works in another city (it doesn't matter 
which, only that she has to travel to get to yhere he is? 
for theveekend. Tell them tp read and listen to get a feel 
for what is happening between these two people, and what each 
of them is really like. 



Discussion questions: 



_Whar is Fred like? How do you know it? . Let students pick 
^ut speeific lipes in the story which shovf you what he is like. 
Read them to the cl^ssi 

« 

What, for instance, do lines 3-5 tell you about* him? (Is 
"grinning" approprj.ate behavior? Why or why not? Why might- he ^ 
be grinning?) ^ 

What does his behavior in lines 7, 8, and 9 tell you? What 
doesrf't Fred dp that you might expect a person who is lat^ for 
a date to do? What, does 'his not waiting (line* 8) show you?* 

Does the way Ered holds h^r chin, mops her/ eyes, tell you 
anything about h^p {lines 30-31)? How might you soothe a girl's 
hurt feelings at the moment like thiar^ What about the' way Fred 
puts his handkerchief away (lj.nes 33-I-34) ; does it tell yoti anything? 

' { '. 

What about the girl? What's she sLlke? How do you Icnow? 
What does line 14-15 tell you? What other clues can you find? 
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Why^ do you think the author mi^t have put in the 
detail about her looking at .the "old woman" (lines 27-29)? 
Why not have her see a, young boy at the gum machine, or a * 
clerk go over to the waterfountain? 

In line 16 she suggests that Chi§ kind of thing has' ' 
happened before with Fred, 16 there any clue in the story 
before this line that it has happened before? How do you 
know? ^ * ^ . 

Does it matter that you don't, ever learn her name? 
What reason might the^author have had for leaving her 
nameless? 

< 

What's the conflict between the. two? Summarize what 
is going on. 

Role Playing: • ^ ^ , 

Ask two people* tc5 volunteer, one to take Fred's role, 
the other to take -the girl'^s. 

Ask the class to help*them -get into'their roles, A6k 
Fred to talk about what he's really after, and how he can 
best get what he wants from the girl. ' Does he really care 
, for her? If so, 4iow will he show it? What about the girl? 
Why did she get into this situation in the' first place? 
What's so attractive about Fred? .Wl^^t about the girl has 

let her let Fred act the way he doesl What does she really ' . " \^ 

want in this relationship? i , ^ 

Now play tk^ scene from the point the story ends. Stop 
.the role playing when it no longer seems .useful and ask the 
actors and the whole class why t:he characters acted as they 
did. If Fred managed to persuade the girl to stay, how did 
he do it? Why did she stay? If she didn't stay, what finally 
stopped him? . • 

Finally, discuss as a whole class why people behave the 
ways these two did? Do you reaigl|^ any general conclusions 
about human nature, aboqt people's needs an^ hopes? 



1 

2 * 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

U ' 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
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WAITING ROOM 

Footsteps echo^ on the cold stone floor of the railroad 
station waiting oDom. She recognized them but did not turn 

He stopped in front of her - grinning. . 
St empty, 
waiting long?" 



toward the soun 
The room was 

'llave you 

'Tes. 

He s 
he saidy 
large 

1 m 
straigh 
I 'm go 



smiling and picked uV h;er suitcase. "Ready?' 
waiting for an answer but starting toward the 
leading to the street. 

going, Fred." H,e stopped and turned, looking^ 
and hAd into her eyes. "Give me r' bag, Fred, 
g home." 



''Ohr now. Sweetheart, wWat^s this' all about he said, 
walkijhg back to her« but not putting her bag down. She 
lool^d at the floor. 

L'm tired of this kind of thing, Fred." The last words 
we/e alinost lost. She opened the little black purse in. 

lap and took out a package of Kents. He took it f^^^ 
fer hands, opened it, and gave her one but did not take 
)ne for himself. "He knelt dovm in front 'of her and lit 
'herr cigarette. He waited for her to look at him befojje 
he began. ' ^ 

"Okay, Baby, so I'm late..." 
"An hour late." 

"Look, I'm sorry... but you know me." 

"That's right, Fred. I know you." She looked away and 
saw an old woman, with heavy ^black shoes and ankles thic)c 
as her knees, talking to the clerk at one of the ticket 
windows. "I'm tired of waiting for you, Freddie." «§he 
bit her lip hard but started to cry anjway. 

He took her. chin between his f humb and first finger and 
with his handkerchief mopped under her eyes. Sbfe returned 
his smile. With a single motion, he stuffed his handker- 
chief into his hip pocket and stood up. 

"Let's go," he said, reaching for her suitcase. But it 
was in her hand. * 

V "You know where to reach me, Fred." And without looking 
back, she walked to the lifted ticket win^^. 
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Activity 4 - GLASS / 

« 

This Is a dell^itful and beautifully edited color film, 
contrasting and comparing glassblowers and machines making glass. 
The* titles, credits, music, and content are superbly organized 
and Integrated; (il mlns., Contemporaipr - McGraw-Hill Films, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10036). 

, Announce that you are going to. show a /short color ^ 
film you. think they will etijoy. l)on't give the, title or 
subject because It doesn't convey much and may make them 
think of a ^^adltional Instructional film, pe^ se. 

Discussion questipns: 

♦ 

You will ptobably get a range of opinions on the meaning 
of this film, ranging from those seeing automation and hand- 
crafting as beautiful and mutually necessar^ activities In 
the world to thoae feeling that automatlon/ls bad. The 
object of thp following questions Is to gex them to recall * 
Images and^ t equences so they can see what /the film Is , really 
saying and what prejudices they are bringing to the f^m and 
reading Into it. . \ 

Ask them simply. •J'Any reactions to the film?*' 

• • "What scenes In the film do you recall vividly? Are ttiey 
evidence to support your feeling of what the film is all about?" 

"Is there anything attractive abotit the machines In' the 
movie, or about machines In general to ^nyone? How did you / 
feel about machines as a child, or as a/' teenager?" / 

"In what scenes does the film show machines as destruc- 
tive. Inhuman, or avll in some* way?" "How did you react when 
that bottle broke and fouled the assenu)ly line up? , Why?" 

"How is sound used in the film? How did it make ydu feel; 
how did you lUi,g^t? Did the music fit the action? How? 
Can anyone name the Instruments that made the music? What 
are they like and how do they work? Do they fit the idea of 
the film (bassoon or oboe during glassblowlng; mechanical 
sounds in an echo chamber during machine making) . What was 
the noise when the bottles were being picked up by the me- 
chanical arm, then one was*broken? (It's a yolce counting ; 
in Dutch up in ^ the thousands.) How did that sound fit with j 
your feelings about what the film sa^s?" ; 
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'Vas the film divided up in any way?" (Here you want to 
lead them into recognizing that the film is in three parts: 
handcrafting, machine making, and a blend of the two). "How 
does that last section support your view of what the fil^m is 
al)otit?" 

"If you now feel that the film says both handcrafting and 
machine making are part of life, why do you suppose you felt 
differently at first?" (This is a potentially tricky question 
because most people don't feel comfortable facing the fact, 
that they may have judged too quickly and have to change their 
evaluation. You may want to avoid any possibility of a student 
feeling put 'down; if so, stop with the above question.) 

Wrap-up: 

Ask the students to look back on how they rnponded to the 
filip. Ask if they can recall who said what first 1 n reaction 
to it. Who made the next remark aijd what did he say? (If yoju 
wait in silence on. these questions you'll probably find that they 
can recall and that they will begin helping each 9ther.) Keep ^ 
asking what they i/ecall abou^ what they said until you have -efiough 
observations to ask, "Can yoo make any generalizations about what 
kinds of things people talk about when they see such^ film?" C^h^ > 
idea Itere, if this .is actually the way they actedr,^s to get them to 
see from the evidence they have provided how iJe<^ple respond with 
generalizations about what an event means t^-xhem. ilecall for 
t{>^m, or ask if they can recall what you^flrst said. Many will 
have heard yau say, "What does the filiff mean?" cx something 
similar, rather than, "Any t^action^^o the film?" Reinforce that - 
human beings naturally try to flRiafre out what an experience means, , 
and that they do so almost immediately. 

Ask th^ students what^ they found out about the meaning of 
the film when they di9cusse<^ it? Did the meaning they gave it 
at first change? If so, why? 

Ask them what xionclusions they would dt^ about human 
behavior from the differences between their first reactions 
and subsequent reactions based on analysis^ of evidence. (Make 
the point that any conclusions are about human-nature-as-it-is-, 
not about goo^or b^d,' right or wrong) . 

/ 
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Activity 5 - AN OCCURRENCE AT OWL CREEK BRIDGE 

* This film concerns a man about to be hanged who seems to 
escape against all odds. In the end, when he is suddenly seen 
hanging, the viewer realizes that the escape was the dying prisoner 's 
last fantasy. (27 mins . Contemporary-McGraw-Hill Films, 330 
W. 42nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 10036). 

Tell the students you are going to show th^ a film 
about a Civi^ War spy. who is about to be hanged. Tell them to 
relax and let^emselves respond to the film,' and that after- 
wards xou will be discussing what -happened in the film and 
how the film worked. ^ ^ , • 

Discussion .questions: ^ - 

What happened? (The class will need to talk for a 
moment about the ending because of i*ts power and to share . 
their understanding of how the film "tricked" them) . 

^ How do you know the escape was a fantasy in his inind? 
Now that you think back, was there anything In the film that 
might have given you a clue? JWhat about the way he moved 
or the speed of the film? Was it the same season of year aM 
through the .film? Was it the same time of day? How was sound 
used, both natural and nusical? Arq there any clues in the* 
way it was used ^bout what patt was real and what part fantasy? 

Tell them that the film was designed to trick them and 
the fact that they have now found clues which tell them the 
difference between the real and dream parts doesn't mean they 
were stupid and should have known all along. (Some of your 
students will insist th^y weren't taken in). The real question 
is, what about human nature led so many of them to believe the 
film, and to be tricked, as it were. 

Ask how many of them enjoyed the film, and if there are 
other things they see and do because they like to be'tricked, 
fooled, or shocked? 

2. Your studefits may wi^h to see the film again. If it 
is possible,, let them do so. They are asking, now that they 
know and expect the trick, to act as observers and critics. 
Ask them to shout out when they see another clue that tlje 
film-maker has put in to distinguish reality from fantasy, 
or a technique he has used to lead them into confusing the . J 

two . 



ERLC 
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Summary and evaluatl'on 



f 



1. Call on a stud^t(s) to summarize WHat was learned 

in the lesson. Supplement with as much discussion as necessary 
to imake the purposes*of the lesson fclear. 

2. Allow students to discuss what they liked and didn't 
like about the lesson. ' ' 

"3. Have each student fill in the evaluation form and 
collect it. . 



C 
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LESSON 15 

/ 

TEACHER TITLE - USAGE AND SEMANTICS 
• STUDENT TITLE - PEOPLE TALK DIFFERENTLY 



Goals 

■I 5 

The purpose of this lesson Is to help students realize 
that language is based on custom, not holy, unchangeable 
laws, and to help them begin to accept language differences 
anjong people naturally rather than judgmentally . , 

% 

Objectives 

1. To understand that dialec^ are acceptable in lan- 
guage and that one dialect is ndt necessajri^y better than 
another. 

2. To identify language uses on the basis of social, 
eind economic considerations. 

3. To choose language appropriate to* various situations. 

4. To observe and analyze one's own language. 



Materials 



1. F^aper and pencils 

2. Blackboard and 'chalk 

3. Duplicated copies of Exercises 1, 2, and 3* for 
Activities .1, 2, and 3. ^ 



Procedures and activities 

Tell your students **Tphight we are going to explora 
the language you use, but not in a way youVe ever explored 
it before. *In this lesson there will be no rigjit or wrong 
answers supplied by a book or a teacher, so you don't naed 
to worry about anyone labeling your English as "good" or ^ 
"bad". What we will be doing is examining the vafio^ differ- 
ences in the way we in th'is room, and others speak the English 
language, then looking at why we speak the way we speak. We 
want to see what ideas and values we have about language 
and why we feel as we do. ' One thing must b^ clear in this 
lesson: We will be talking about how real people - us, 
regardless of the jobs we have held, or wherever we were 
bom and lived - how real people .like us talk. We want to 
find out whether one kind of language is better or worse than 
another. We will be acting like detectives or scientists who 
look for evidence. Let's see how good we are at finding the 
evidence. 
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Activity 1 - Language Problems 

1*. Select the language problems in Exercise 1, "Lsinguage 
Problems" (attached) you pian to use and have enough dupli- 
cated copies for each student ready. Select those activities 
which you feel comfort^le to direct and .which are appropriate 
to your students-. .Make copies only for students in Levels B 
and C, read only to Level A. * ♦ 

2. Divide your students -into groups of six or seven. 
Hand out the first language problem and ask them to listen 
as you read aloud. • 

• ' 

3. Ask each person to mark the response he would make j 
and think about why he did so. ► 

,4. Ask each group to discuss what they did and why. . 
^Briefly list the kinds of reasons they give on the board. 

5. Leave their responses on the board and go on to 
the next, language situation. Treat i"t the same way, as 
well as any others you decide to do. 

6. Wh6n you have finished, return to the board, and aslc 
the students if they can see any general principles, any 
reasons for doing as they did repeatedly appearing. If there 
is enough data on the board, you m^y want to' emphasize that, 
most choices were based on l) supposed laws about what "correct" 
English is; 2) feelings that certain kinds of English appropriate 
to certain kiE^ds 'of people in certain kinds of situations (social 
class, job, etfi^jtj?; and 3) values about the feelings people 
involved in tjje language situations. 

* ^ ■* • ' 

Activity 2 ^ Language ^Poll 

1. Be sure you have enough copies of Exercise 2, "Language 
Poll" (attached) to give one to each student. . * 

2. Tell them: "Now we ^re going to take a poll on how ' 
we use language. I am going to give «you a paper, read it to 
you, and ask you to check whether you think what you hear Is 
"Right" or "Wrong" or whether you are "Uncertain" about your • 
answer. This is not a test, your tiames won't be on your papers,* 
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and they won't be collected, so treat them as an e^erlment 
designed to gather Information." 

V 

3. Give out^the poll, be sure everyone understands what 
to do', and then read it outloud so they hear how each sentence 
sounds. -When y6\i are finished write the responses, "Rigjit"., 
'Vrong", and "Uncertain" across the top of the board, and the 
nuobers of the itens down the side. Ask two students to be 
recorders, one for hands raised, the other to put the numbers 
the. board, and then call for a show of hands on each item. 

4. Choose a naomber of items, depending on time ax)d 
interest, which the students are^. divided on and ask them 

'why. Why did they choosey they did? Why were the uncer- 
tain people uncertain? Where did they get their standards 
from? Are there different standards in the room? Use their 
answers to reinforce any learnings from the Language Problens 
in Activity 1, and to clarify new understandings. 

\t Now go back throu^ the exercise again, asking the 

students what' occupations or M)cial groups the people who" 
felt 'each item was r^gjit might be frpm. Note their answers' 
on the' board next to the numbers. Then ask, "Wfiat does the 
information you' ve. gotten out here' tell you about why people 
use ghe language the^ do?" (The point here is that standards " 
are not absolute, bu^ depend on social and economic group. 
Language is based not on law but on the customs of groups). 

6. Ask the students what might happen to any one of 
them if they used the standard English of another social 
or occupational grojup in their home or neighborhood? Ask 
if anyone ever has, and what happented to him? 

Activity 3 - Standard En^ish: Whazzat and who sez so? 

1. Explain that the English used by nost of the people 
who run things in this country — the lawyets, doctors, 
teachers, publishers ^ editors, TV pe/sonalities , business- 
men, politicians, and ministers is called "Standard 
English". 



2. Give e^ch of your students a copy of Exercise 3, 
"Non-Standard to Standard Speech." (Attached)." Ask them 
to listen as you read the items aloud, and place a check 
mark beside those which <are written just the way they would 
each say it. 



on 
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3, 'Put your students Into groups of five or so and-ask 
them, for each item (or such ones ^s you select because of ' * 
time cotislderatlcfns) , to agree on how they would revise It . 
for standard English, * 

4, When they are throu^, ask each group to report and 
to read out each sentence In standard English, 

5, Explain that the purpose of the exercise was to 
help them see the difference .be^en their own language aad 
the language of standard English, Reaffirm that a particular 
dialect is not good or bad, ri^t^o? wrong, only appropriate 
or inappropriate to various situation*, and that they may want 
in the future to choose more carefully how they speak,^ depending 
on whether they are talking to the judge or to a friend, 

^ \ • ; 

6, For review and reinforcement you may want to ask 
them to turn back to the ,language problems. Activity 1, 
whidi they did at first, and briefly look at tbem in terns 
of 1) dfefining whether standard or non-standard English is 

the standard in each situation, and 2) whether the responses are 
appropriate or. inappropriate in each situation. 

Activity 4 - You're a Language Expert T 

1, Tell your students that you are< all going to look 
at a way of talking they all know something about. It is > 
the dialect prisoners use among themselves in the prison, 
with the guards and other staff, but, not with outsiders, 

2, Ask the following questions: 

V 

a, What special words and expressions do you use in 
here that yoi^ don't use outside? (Appoint someone to record 
the answers and definitions on the board) , What does each 
of those words mean? ^ 

h. Where and how did you learn these words? From 
each other or the guards or who? 

c. Is the vocabulary that the di^^ferent races in the 
prison use different? 

d, , Do you have any words you ^use only Vhen no guards 
or other non-prisoners arfe around? Or any words you use only 
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with the gpards and not with prisoners? What makes these 
I words special? 'Do thfe guards have a special vocabulary? 

(All the evidence the §tudenrts produce should be recorded ^ ^ 

on the board or in some other way). 

^ ' ' . ^ 1 - 

' ' ^^^ ^ ^ Who has been here the lo^i^st? How new 'are gny 

• > o*f the words or expressions we've listed? ^Can you .recall any • J^__ > 

popular phrases or worda^-tft^t have disappeared, that afeii't^ i^ltJIMl^'^^ 
, heard any longer? Which dne^?- Why do you think new words ' ^^^RM^ 
appear and others disappear? ' - • . ^ ^Bj^ 

; - f • With an* you have produced here on the board we 

. ' , • have the makinM^ a new dictionary* What, from looking at 

your own special language, would 'you say about why people . 

ha^e dialects? *What purposes do tl^ey serve? What difficulties ^ 

. ;4p. they'^ create? ^ ' ^ - ^ 

Summary, and evaluation ^ ' 

1. Ask these questions: ^ < ^ ♦ 

a. "^How do you feel about what we did toni^t? * , 

b. Did. anyone learn anythirrg he didn't know before? 
What? ^ . " ' ' 

c. .Did any attitudes change? Whose? In\^at way? . ^ ^ 

d. Was this worth your time? Why or why not? , - . ^ 

2. Ca^ll .on a student(s) to Summarize what was learned 
^ in the lesson. 

3. Have each student fill in the evaluation form and 
collect It. ^^\o ^ ^ 

i nGitsr^£:di^,J^^Z/'^'f/ , its (were) mtrirc (pemoved) 

FROM THIS DOCUMENT PEIOR^TO ITS BEING SUBMITTED TO^ ^ 
• THE ERIC DOCUMEirr BEPSODUCTION"' SERVICE ^ . . ' 

p. 15-6, 15-7 - ProblCTis 1>6 api{>4ar in Postman, Neil and Alan Shapiro'; Exploring Your ' 
Language , N.Y.,'Holt, Rinehart, amd Winston, 1967, pp. 6,7,9,10,12 



p. 15-9 - Language Poll - Exercise 2 appears in Postman, 'Neil and Howard C. feonon, 
The Language 'of Discovery , N.Y/,* Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1967 



p. 15-10 -Non-Stkndard to Stanj^rd Speech - Exercise 3 appears in Postman, Neil and 
.Howard C. Damon, T^e Uses of Language , N.Y., Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1965, 
p. 56 
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g. PROBLEMS 

The situation: , 

' You have been in prison twp days.' You <io*not like the* 
food, the guards &«^m indifferent to your efforts to .get in 
touch with your lawyer, one of them shoved you yesterday for 
failing to obey an order you didn* t 'understand quickly enough, 
and some of the other prisoners are hassling you* You are 
called Into the warden's office* He introduces himself, says 
h^ w^ts yoijr stay iu prison to be helpfuL to you, . theq. aska^ . 
^''How are things going?" / 
Your language choices: 

1) "Fine." 

2) "Thfe food is lousy!" ^ 

3) "The guards have been giving me a rough time." • ^ 

4) "It could be worse." 

•5) "I appreciate your expression of concern, but I 

just met you and am not sure yet that I can trust* 
you withS^e truth as I see it." 



/ LESSON 16 



TEACHER TITLE - POETRy 
STUDENT TITLE - PLAYING WITH LANGUAGE 



Goals ! . > 

* ■ ' ' ' 

The' thrust of thi^^ lesaoa is to help studmts realise 

that poetry^can be us'ed aa a vehicle; to express ^creative 

thoughts and to help them see persons, places, aim things 

throu^ different viewpoints.* In this lesson the students 

will listen t;o*poetry, discuss it, read it, and hopefully, 

write it. Many varied poetry forms are included in the 

lesson. 



Objectives 

• 1« To be able to use words and phrases in different 
ways. 

'2. To experied<^ the enjoyment of listening to poetry 
in modem songs . 

3. To speak freely about and to interpret specific ' 
^ems. 

4. To take apart or anaf^ze a five line poem: 

5. To write a five line poem as a group efforts. 
]^ 6. To compose a five line poem as ari" individual 

experience. 

f * 
\ . 

Miaterials ' 



1. Blackboard and chalk 

2. Pencils and paper 

3. Sensory objects^( leaves, pine cone, flower, pop com) 

4. Films, THE LEAF or THE ACCIDENT 

5. Duplicated copies of Exercise 1, "Graffiti Writing" 

6. ^^;jyi>um, Boakends , by Simon and Garfunkel 

7. Typed copies of various poems 

8. Record player or tape recorder 

9. Overhead projector 

10. Transparencies and grease pencils (optional) 

11. 16 mm. movie projector' 

12. Mimeographed open-ended sentei^ces for Nummary 



ERIC 
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Teaching auggestlons 

1. There is more poetry included in this, lesson than 
most teachers will want to use. Select those poems which 

you like best and^ which will appeal the most to your students. 

2. Learn as much about e&ch poem as you can. The 
questions you raise and the remarks you make about each poem 
will niake the'-lesson interesting. . ^ 

3. If there is a student(s) in the class who has written 
poetry, let him')explaln hia viewS and ^techniques to the class. 
You mig^t consider letting him teach jthis lesson or one on 
poetry that he would plan. 

4. This lesson has many similarities to the one on 
musi6. Show how the two lessons are inter-related. 



Procedures and activities 



1. The teacher should give the rollowing background on 
poetry, discussing it with students as much as possible: 

a. Explain that poetry is a creative tMng and that 
we need creative people In our world. Some people say that 
crea!?ivity is our nation's greatest but most wastl^d resource. 
Every person Uas creative potential^ but it is often stunted 
by restrictioiis and the limited processes of our educational 
system. AU of us have the responsibility to explore our own 
creativity with its many possible applications. 

'b.. Ask for examples by which people express them- 
selves creatively. List these om the board. /If poetsry Is 
not suggested, the teacher should give this as a possibility. 

c. Explain that poetry is way of expressing one's 
creativity and that in this lesson they will be learning about 
howj^^poetty is used by listening to some poetry, discussing it, 
and Idter writihg if as a group and as individuals. You might 
state^urther that poetry uses words and phrases through which 
creative ideas flow. Each one of us shou^ be able to express 
how he thinly and feels. Th^re is some kind of poetry hidden 
in the inner self of everyone of us. Do you think we can find 
where it's hiding? , , ' ^ 
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2. Ask, "How, cati you describe poetry?" Accept 'any 
ideas given and write them on the board. -These key ideas 
sho^uld be brougjit out: 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 



It is personal 

It is related to musfic* 

It is *a form of communication 

It can be used to discuss any subject 

It may take many forms, not just rhyming 

It contains many images > 



Teaching activities . ^ ♦ 

Acti'vity'l - Sensory writing 

Pass around a sensory object, (leaves, pine oone , ^flower, • 
pop com) to the class, fell them to examine it 
Draw this chai;t on the boar^: 



Looks like 



i oone, ^flower,' 
It <5^«rf«ri*. 



Feels like 



Smells like Tastes like Sounds like 



- - . » 

Have studen^fs ^^e ideas for each heading and record 
their responses ife tro appropriate column. Ask the students 
if they think the poet thinks of things in this way, when 
he's writing. (He might.) Ask them to pick out' the one 
statement in each column that they like b.est. 

Activity 2* - Viewing a film 

Show the seven minute film, THE LEAF (can be rented from 
Audio Visual Services Film Library, the Pennsylvania State 
UAlversity, State College, Pa.) Obtain reactions from thi,s 
film about the fall of a leaf and its ever-changing patterns 
ad it was influenced by winds in Yosemlte National Park.* An 
alternate i¥ilm to use is THE ACCIDENT. 



Activi^ty 3 - Gr'affiti 

v,Hand out copies of Exercise 1, **Graffiti Expressions" 
(attached), or prepare a^sinilar one containing more relevant 
expressions. Encourage students to add others that they 
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know. Thfeb, see If they can chcx>se a few of the expressions 
and arrange^ them in an order that communicates a 'message. 

The sam4 activity could be taugjit by having the graffiti 
written on a transparency, asking the students to add others. 
Better group participation could be gained by having the 
students come to the projector and write their own expressions 
while the rest of the group watches,. 



Activity, 4 - Poetry in music 

How do other people transj.ate words and phrases into 
meaning? Modern .day lingers ccmstantly feed us with 
proetry — some good, some not so' good, some quite bad. 
Simon. and Garfunkel, for example, 'use good poetry, as shown 
by the album Bookends . Feel free to choose any good con- 
temporary songwriter or singer — Carole King, Elton John, 
Areth^ Franklin, Cat Stevens, Dionne' Warwick, James, Taylor, 
or Nina Simone.. Either hand out copies of the following 
two selections from Bookends or write the words on the board. 
Play the two selections an4 let the students follow the 
words. At the conclusioh of each selection discuss it 
from the standpoint of what was poetic, what was the writer 
confinunicating, where was figurative speech used, personal 
experiences that come to mind, e^c. ^ 

a. "A Hazy Shade of WiQter", Bookends , Simon and^ 
Garfunkel, Side Song 4 . ' 



/ 



Tirae, 
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b. "At the Zoo,*^ Bookendg. Simon and Garfunkel, 
• Side 2, Song 5- 

Someone told me 



UATEBIAL EEMOTOD DUE TO COPYRKHT EISTRICTIOHS 
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Activity 5 - Interpreting poetry orally 

Have copies of selected poems from the following available, 
either ndmeographed or on a transparency. The teacher should read 
them aloud,, let a student read theiq to the group, or arrange 
students in small '^groups so they can read them to each other. 
Emphasis should be placed on the student's ability to talk about 
the poems and to practice oral language throu^ oral interpre- 
tation of the poetry. Use the discussion questions to guide 
the interpretation of each poem. Poetry for Levels A, B, and , ' 
C are suggested; select from any group that will provide poetry 
to which students will respond. • 



Level A poetry 

a. An Easy Decision by Kenneth Patchen^' 
I had finished my dinner 



r. r * 
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• ^From Haystacks Don't Even Have Any Needles, compiled by 
Stephen Sunning, et al, Glenvlew, 111., Scott Foresman and Co., 
1969, p. 31. 
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b. Apartment House by Gerard Rafterjr^ 
A filing-cabinet of human lives 

iiATZBIAL EEMOVED DUE TO COPYBIGHT RESTRICTIONS 

' c. Conversation with Myself by Eve Merriam*^ 
This face in the mirror 

• kAT^JAL REMOVED DUE TO COPYRIGHT RESTRICTIONS 
Discussion questions: 

a. Is "An Easy Decision" a ridiculdus or foolish 
poem? 

b. Why does It have the title: "An Easy Decision"? 

c. Do yoa think herald Raftery used some interesting 
images, for example: "filing jcabinet" "bees in> a 
tmnel" etc? 

d. Does "Apartment House" remind you of how you are 
living at the. present time? 

e. Have you ever lookad in a mirror and talked to 
yourself? as in "Conversation with Myself."? 

f . Do you have to be yo,ung in order to talk to 
a *mirror? • * 



2 

Fro m Reflections on a Gift of Watermelon Pickle , conpiled 
by Stephen Dunning, et al, GlenvieW, 111., 1966, 
p. 39. 

"Source unknown. ' 



Level B poetry 

a» The Gov by John Ciardi^ 
A greensweet breathing 
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4 

From Some Haystacks Don't Even Have Any Needles , compiled 
by ^tephen Dunning, Glenvlew, 111., Scott Foresman and Co., 
1969,' p. 120. 



J hi 
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b. \ Epitaph on the, Politician by Hllalre Belloc^ 

\. • • ' 

Here richly, with ridiculous display, 

MATERIAL HEkOVED DUE TO COPYRIGHT RESTRICTIOlTa 

c. Thank you - Come Again by Ronald Gross^ 
Close cover' before striking. 



I 
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Discussion questions: 

a. Do you think the poet, John Clardl , did a gbod 
job of describing a cow (write on the board each student's^ 
phrase he picked from the poem)? 



'^Duckworth, Gerald, ed. t tUlalre Bellock; Complete Verse , 
London, W. J. Mackay and Co., Ltd., 19 70, p. 114, 

_ Donald Gross, Pop Poems > N.Y., Simon and Schuster, 1967, 

hHJC p. 68. . ^ , ^ — 



b. How do ypu feel about politics? 

c. Did you like the honesty of the spectator who. 
wanted the politician hanged?-. 

^ d. How do you feel about "Thank You - Come Again"? 

* 

e. Do people really mean: 'iJTiank You - Come Again? 

. t-^ , ? . . 

Level C poetry * x 

a. I Or earn a World by Langs ton H^ugjies^ 
I dream a world where man 



V 
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b. The Road Not Taken by Robert Frost^ 
Two roads diverged in a yellow wood. 



lAIBRUL REMOVED DUE TO COPYRIGHT RESTRICTION'S 



^Ama Bontemps, ed., American Negro Poe try, N.Y., 
Hilland Wang, 1963, pp. 71-777 

^chard Corbin, Poetry I, N.Y., Macmlllan, 1962, 
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c. It is Late Afternoon b y Leonard Cohen'' 
It is late afternoon. 



MATERIAL KM07ED DHS TD C0?TR1G}IT EZSTBrCTIONS 
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Cohen, Leonaud, The Spice Box of Earth , N.Y., Viking 
Press, 1970, p/ 12. 
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Discussion questions: 



a. Do you think Langs ton Hugjies Is realistic about h£6 
dream? . . 

b. Do you know of other people who had dreams? 

c. Have you h^d choice^ about what road to take?' , 
'd. Hew free are you to take a different road? 

e. Can you describe the mood of the poem-: 
"It Is Last Afternoon"? 

f . Is the ix»on always a sytnbol for loneliness? 



Activity 6 - Writing Toetry 

At this point In the lesson the teacher should make" the 
students aware that they have already practiced word and i)hrase 
making; have listened to poetry, read it, and have talked 2* out 
it. Now they will begin to write some poetry. 

Start by putting this simple^ive line poem on the board: ^ 

Autumn 

Bri](ll4nt., picturesque 
Beautifies, brigjitens, enchants. 
Patchwork of colorful blankets. 
Spectacle. 

Discuss its s*tructure by noting that: 
Line 1 - one word; nsimes topic » 

Line 2 - two words; defines or describes the topic ' 
Line 3 - three words, expresses some action; ^rbs 
Line 4 - four words, expresses a personal feeling ' 
or attitude 

Line 5 -^one word; ties together the whole poem; 
a synonym for the whole topic 

Note: "A five colored bver-lay transparency illustrating each 
line could be used for presenting this poem* 



Discuss the content of the poem: 

a. vniat line suggests something personal to/you? 

b. In your opinion, what line could be related to music? 

c. BoSb the poem communicate anything to you? 

d. Does it discuss anything meaningful to you? 
,e. Does it have any special form? 

f . • Whjat images did you enjoy in the poem? ' 

g. Must each poem you read contain all these six 
elements? (I.e., personal, related to music^ etc?) 

^ ^ Suggest a topic, such as "Freedom" to the class. Have the 
^whole class ^operate In wr^iting at poem similar to "Autumn.'^ 
Ifrite this outline on the board and guide the cla^s.'ln completing 
the poem. i , ^ \ ■ ^ 

(1 word) Isf line: ' names topic - Freedom * . 

(2 words) 2nd line: describes - ^ ^ 

(3 words) trd line: action - ^ 

(4 words) 4tli line: personal - 

• (1 word)^ 5th line: summary - \ ^ 

, * 

Allow students then to select their own topic and conpose 
their own poem fallowing the format. When they are finished, ' 
allow those students to volunteer to read them to the class. 
Post as many as possibl^ for all to read. 



Activity 7 - Additional poetry foni» ' 

' For the npre able students the teacher may wish to give 
out handouts on other forms that may be used for coii5)oslng poetry, 
The handout might contain any or all of the poetic /orms that 
follow. Encourage students to try to writte as'many pdems as 
possible and to bring them back to another class session or to 
start their o\m personal collection. 

a. Cinquain - a fi-ve line poem with a 2-4-6-8-^ 

syllable pattern. ' . ' ' 

An example: 



Daisies 

'YelJ.ow flowers 
On a lush green background 
Lifting tresses to the- wind 
Dancing • ' 



(2 syllables) 
(4 syllables) 
(6 syllables) 
(8 syllable) 
(2- syllabils) 
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Japanese Haiku 

A poetic form compressed Into 17 syllables, 
arranged 'in three iines of 5-7-5 syllables. 

An exani)le: 

Swift river current (5 syllables) 

So silent, edging onward, (7 syllables) , 

Leaving me behind. i (5 syllables) 

Japanese Tanka 
ft ' 

Similar to haiku. In first three lines, but ^ 
adds two additional lines of seven syllables 
each. 

A^ example: 

In spring, things happen. 
Flowers peek out of thfeir beds. 
Everything tfums fresh, 
Bir(Js begin to chirp and sing. 
People forget their troubles. 

Korean Sijo C§he-jo) 

Three long lines with 14 to J6 syllables in a 
line. (In English this form appears as six 
lines . ) 

An example: - 

As the fro'g leaps and the snake slithers 

I feel the sense of magic; (16 syllables) 

The magic of nature's love and beauty. 

Beauty In life and plants. (16 syllables) 

I am joyful because of Life. . . * 

Spring, Sumner, Fail, Winter. (14 syllables) * 



(5 syllables) 
(7 syllables) 
(5 syllables) 
(/ sylhables) 
(7 syllables) 
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e. Rhymed Poetry — 

Begin with something simple, like riddles: 

Round aad yellow, 

Yellow and gold. 

My fiery eyes ' ' 

Will leave you cold. ^ 

Who am I? (A pumpkin) . 

. More complex, yetinot complicated: 

Dark - the color of night. 
Witch's cloak, raven's flight. 
The color of mourning. 
The shadow of death, 
A panther cat's fur. 
An ogre's breath'. 

f. Pop Poems 

Ice Cream Cone by Ronald Gross 

Flour, cereal, sugar, starch. 



MATERIAL BEMCyVED DUE TO. COPYRIGHT RESTBICTlbK 



J 



^^Ronald Gross, Pop Poens . N.Y., Simon and Schuster, ' i 
1967, p. 86. ' 
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This is the Face I'm Stuck With Dick Weiss 
(in the style of "The House that Jack Built") 



This is the face I'm stuck with. 



MITERIAL REMOVED DUE TO COPYHIGHT RESTEICTlOlfS 



g. Black poets 

Mother to "Son by Langs ton Hughes 
Weir, sDn, I'll tell you; 



^^Unpublished^ 
I 

Ama Bontem 
Wang, 1963. p. 67 



12 ' 
Arna Bontemps, American .Negro Poetry, N. Y., Hill and 
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The Invention cff Comics by LeRol Jones^-^ 
I am a soul In the world: In 



JtATEBIAL BiMOVED DUE TO CCPYEIGHT RZSTRICTIOffS ' 



13 



Ibid ., pp. 179-18p, 



^ .J 
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h. American Indian^ 

14 

The New Direction . by Emerson Blackhorse Mitchell 
This vanishing old road» 



§ong of the Spirit by Constance G. DuBois-^ / 
(LUISENO) c 



At the time of death, 



MAtEBIAL IfflMOVED DUE TO C0PXEIGK7 PZS?BICTIO:*'£ 



^^John k. Milton, ed., Th^ American Indian Speaks , Verrailllen, 
S.D., Dakota Press, UnlTCrsltV of South Dakota^ 1969, p. 109. 

15 ' 

Margot Astrov, ed., Am(>rlcan Indian Prose and Poetry , N.Y., 

Capricorn Books, x969, -p. 26T| " 
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MATEBIAI EEMOVED DUE TO COPYEIGHT E£STEICTI««: 



■ 4. 

-Summary and evaluation 

1. Mimeograph these open-ended sentences. Have students 
read and compare their 'answers . t; ' 

A person creates ... 
Poetry is . . . 

Writing poetry is ...» ^ 
^ Ideas . . . 

Words and phrases ... 
Communication is • . . 

2. Call on a student(s) to summarize what was learned in 
the lesson., 

3. Let students discuss what they liked and did not. like 
about^the lesson. ^ 

4. Hand out the evaluation sheet for the lesson and 
collect it after it has been filled in. 

5. Invite students to #rite poetry and briug it in at 
the next session. 



1 
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uess6n 17 
teacher title - art 

STU^T TITLE - SPEi^KISG WTITH THE ARTIST 



Goals 

The purpose of this lessoD is to introduce students to 
art by exandniag slides that show well-known paintings. Students 
%rill*be guided to understand that the artist makes statenents 
about\human nature and experience and through art conmunicates 
with us. Students wfll ^Iso have an opportunity to make and share 
ideas and values about the paintings they 'see. 

Objectives ^ 

1. To realize that artists use art media to communicate just 
as some persons use words for communication. 

2. To understand that art has to be viewed carefully -in 
order to know what the artist is communicating. 

3. To develop and share criteria for evaluating art. 

4. To use art as a stimxilus for oral expression and for 
clarification of values about* ofie's own life. ^ " 

5. To use the experience gained from the lesson to develop 
one's own art product. 



Materials 

1. One (preferably two cr three) 35 mm. slide projector with 
feature which permits backing up to show previous slides. 

2. 3i5mni. slides of appropriate works of art. 

3. Paper and pencils. 

4. Blunt pointed scissors. 

5. Small plastic squeeze bottles of glue. 

6. Lots of old magazines with ads in them. 

7. Enough xeroxed reproductions of appropriate line drawings 
(attached) for each student to get one copy. (Activity 14) ^ 

8. Colored paper, a plentiful supply, including large sheets 
(18" X 24" or so) 

9. 2" strips of paper for •the Icarus. slide (optional) 

I 

- ■* 




9 



/ 
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Teaching suggestions 

1. Preview all the slides and pick those ,you think you can 
teach iQost responsibly. The purpose of this lesson is not 

tx) study art history or "great** art, but to get the students 
to think about what the artist is trying to communicate and to 
do so in a non-j udgmentai atmosphere, then to consider their own 
responses and those of others. 

2. Expect a lot of silence when you ask qtiestions about 
feelings and ideas the paintings generate. Wait the silences out. 
If no verbal responses come after a while, feel free to move on ' 
to the next question or the next slide. The students will probably 
at first be surprised by the experience of the pictures, then 

by the way you are approaching them. Your waiting will signal 

that the burden of response is on them, that you aren't going to 

t^ach in the conventional sense, and that silence is a perfectly 

acceptable response. Let them know beforehand that one of the ^ 

rules of the game is that when someone does respond that no one 

should laugh or otherwise put down what he says, whether it be an ^ 

idea or a feeling. 

3. Don't name a picture or artist unless asked to do .so, or 
foj your own reasons, you feel it necessary. Reaction should be 
to the content of the painting, not to -''great** names or titles. 

\. Instructions and intrepretatioas of important points 
in each painting are in parentheses; the questions to be asked 
are not. You should kncy the paintings, the questions about each 
slide stated in the lesson, and your own well enou^ so that you 
can react with an appropriate question. Accept any answers 
given; the idea is not to place yourself in the position of an 
art authority. 

5. Start with whatever slide you think will get the students 
most interested in art. Varga's girl and some other paintings of 
women have been placed first in the lesson; because of your own 
background and what you know about your students, you mig^t want 
to start with one of the other slides. 

6* The last activity in the lesson overlaps to some extent 
with another lesson in this curricul\jm, "Creative Expression.*' 
If you've already tau^t the latter lesson, you might choose /to 
omit this last activity; if you do use it, point out the relation- 
ship between the two lessons. ' 

7. While the lesson is written to sho^; art works though a 
slide presentation, the lesson could be taught by using prints or 
other visual means. ^ 

8. This lesson presumes that the Slides will be aVailable; 

if not, use art prints, or any other means for presenting the indicated 
paintings • 

i ') * 
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Procedures and activities 

Varga's GIRL, Manet's OLYMPIA, Goya's NAKED MAJA, and 
Velasques' VENUS. (Slides 1-4) 

I want you to look at a series of Women painted by fanK>us 
artists. The question Is, which, to you. Is. the nest beautiful, 
and why? (Show them one at a time, all four, or whichever three 
you prefer. Then, if you have sufficient prdjectors, show them 
side by side.) Ask the question again: Which is the most 
beautiful and why? ' 

Is beautiful the same as sexy to you? If not, which is the 
sexiest? 

Now, Imagine that you have just been told that you can 
expect to live fifty more years and that all of these won^n 
will live just as long. You must choose one of them and 
live with her for life? Who would you pick and why? Is f 
beauty your chief standard, or is it something else? Would you 
still choose the same if you knew each of these women would fade 
and grow old and gray? 

2. DUCHAMP - NUDE DESCENDING A STAIRCASE (Slide 5) * 

Now here is a picture that fools your eye. What are you 
looking at; what are. you seeing? Does it lobk at all familiar, 
like anything you've ever seen, perhaps a photograph of some 
kind? (If no one sees it as a kind of stop motion series of 
photographs in paint, ask them if they have ever seen such a 
picture, perhaps of an athlete swinging a golf club or tennis 
racket.) It's called NUDE DESCEND LNG A STAIRCASE. Can any- 
one find her hips or head, elbows or kifees at the top of the 
stairs, then point them out as she moves dof^ the stairs? 



on^ 



How do you like it, now that you understand what is going 

3. VERMEER - WOMAN 'iN BLUE READING A LETTER (SUde 6) 

What is the woman doing? Who mi^t the letter be ^rom? 
What clues are there in the picture (She's pregnant)? Can you 
t^ll how she feels about what she's reading? How? 



9^ ^./J 

r 
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What do you find attractive or unattractive about this picture? 
Are there any colors that strike your eye? How about the sun- 
light? Feel free to say anything. Does, anyone have any idea 
when this woman might have lived (The 1600 's, "A long time ago" 
is an appropriate answer). 

4,. WYETH — CHRISTINA'S WORLD (Slide 7) 

What's going on here? Why is the woman lying in the grass. 
Does her posture or anything about her body suggest a reason to 
you? (She looks cripple,d. Notice her elbov,) Why migjit she 
be looking toward the house? What might or might not be up there? 
How does this picture make you feel? 

5. DA VINCL - MaNA LISA 

Does anyone. recognize this„ painting? It's the MDNA LISA, 
the most famous painting in history. Why do you suppose people 
think of it that way? What about her? What is she like? What 
can you tell about her? Do you think she's beautiful or what? 
(Show Slide 9). How do you feel about her, her expression? 
What about her, if anything, holds your attention? If you met 
her would you think she would be an interesting person to talk 
to? 

6, REMBRANDT - SELF PORTRAITS (Slides 10-13) 

Now I am going to- show you some portraits, (Show all four 
or wnichever three you prefer) , What kind of person do you see 
in each. Try to find a word to describe the^man in each picture. 
(Ask someone to jot down the key words that appear for each 
portrait) , 

Now look at the pictures again, (Show them all at once 
if you have the projectors, or in quick succession several times,) 
Do the men look at all alike? How can you tell? What features 
of each face are clues? ♦ 

Each of these is a self-portraitby the artist, Rembrandt. 
They were painted when he was: A) 29 years old; B) 34; C) 
44; and D) 63. 

Now let's look at them again and imagine what experiences 
in l^rfe^might h^ve made him look as he does, as we described him 
earliest 



Keep those ideas irv^mind. Althou^ we can't absolutely k^ow 
why he fainted himself he did, we 'do know something about his . 
life during these times As I give you a general idea what his 
life was like see if his face and our thougjits about him fit the 
description. (Re-show the slides). In Portrait A he was just 
beginning as an artist and was nof yet famous. In B, at 34, he 
is the most successful artist in Amsterdam, Holland, a city as 
important at that time as New^York City is .today. In *C, at 44, 
his wife has died and he is no longer as popular an artist or ' 
wealthy a man as he was . In D he is an old man who can loojc back 
on wealth and ^ame and family, then the death of his wife, ' 
several of his children, and bankruptcy. Do the pictures reveal 
these possibilities to us? Are there any you would like to look 
at again? 

7. BREUGEL - LANDSCAPE WITH THE FALL OF ICARUS 
(IK-UH-RUSS) (Slide 14) ^ * 

What do you see? Put the various activities and objects 
you see into words. Is this a 20tlv century scene? Can anyone 
tell when it might have been? (It was painted in 1558, but the 
point is that the picture is from an older time and needs, to be 
seen in those terms.) Do you see any conflict in the slide or is 
it just a peaceful scene? Can you suggest one word to describe 
the mood? 

Does anyone know what the title me§iM?(Read it out and repeat 
the pronunciation of Icarus) (If no one knows, or has noticed 
the leg sticking out of the sea, then tell the following story). 

"Once long ago a father and his son were imprisoned on 
an island far from home. The father, a clever man, decided to 
make wings from sticks, feathers, and wax In order that they might 
escape. (Pause to see if anyone can fill in any further details 
of the story. In any case, supply whatever else is needed). He . 
made a pair for each of them, tested them out safely, then 
strapped them on. Soon the father and son werfe far out over the 
sea, away from the island and headed home. The son, called Icarus, 
took so much pleasure In being able to fly like an eagle that he 
began to dive, swoop, and soar toward the sun. His father warned 
him to be .careful, t\\at if he flew too close the wax on his wings 
would melt and he would crash. Icarus in his joy ignored his fathe 
and continued ^o climb into the sky. As foretold, his feathers 
loosened, then dropped off altogether, and Icarus fell from out of 
the sky to his death." 
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New that you have heard the story can anyone see why the 
painting is titled the way it is? (When a student' finds the legs 
ask him to point them out). Why do you think the legs a;re so * 
small? And what did we decide the niood of the larger painting 
was? Why the contrast? What do the little legs in the larger 
picture' say about life? (The idea we are trying to get at is the 
indifference of men to one another, the indifference to life and 
death. If no one articulates the point then we suggest you leave 
the question open and go on to the next activity. You may want 
to try reading the, following portion of a poem by W. H. Auden, MUSSEE 
des BEAUX ARTS, which talks about the painting. If you do, 
be sure to read it aloud enough times beforehand so you get the ^ 
feel of what it is saying and can read it according to its 
punctuation and not where the lines stop: 

In Brueghel's ICARUS, for instance: how everything 
turns away 

Quite leisurely from the disaster; the ploughman may 
Have heard the splash, the forsaken cry. 
But for him it was not an important failure; the . " ^ 
sun^shon^ 

As it had to on the white legs disappearing into 

the green ^ . % ^ 

Water; .and the expensive delicate ship that must have 
.seen 

Something amazing, a boy falling oat of the sky. 
Had somewhere to gert to and sailed caimly on. 

It will probably help your students' perception if you hand 
out copies of the poem and read it aloud more than once to ,^ j 
them. 

(A further option, if this exercise has gone 'especially 
well and you have your students* confidence, is to a«k th^m to 
write briefly without signing their names about a crucial situation 
each of them has been in when no one seemed to care, when they were 
like Icarus, drowning in an indifferent world. Pass out 2" slips 
of paper and ask them to put down what^Jaappened in no more than two 
sentences and quickly. Tell them you will give them a couple of 
rainu^s. Allow an extra minute or two if necessary » then pass a 
hat or box for them to throw their slips in. In a quiet, even 
voice re^d all the slips,„iHrfT After a suitable silen<e ask them 
how reading the sllps^^lnade them feel. Hopefully someone will say 
something abou^'^Tow we are? all in the same boat.) 
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8. ESCHER - 'DAY AND NIGHT, VERBUM, RELATIVITY', 

WATERFALL (Slides 15-18>' 

Now I am going to introduce an artist who tries to fool 
your eye. See how quickly you can discover the trick or tricks 
In each plcture,^then we will look to see how the artist did 

■ . V - 

DAY AND NIGHT - What do you see? Wh^re do the black 
birds come fromZ Where do they- emerge out of? (Ni^t) . 
What d>out the WtUte birds? What else do the birds emerge 
out of ; look from the bottom of the picture to the top? , (Each^ 
section of field becomes a bird). What do you notice about^ 
the^ri*ght and left hand sid^ of the picture? (They are mirror 
image;^). 

VERBUM - What do you see here? How different creatures ' " 
^can you find? Go up and point out where each creature is 
distinct and. thea' where it distinctly becones -another creature. 
Point out each step in between. What parts of the earth are 
represented here (air, earth, and water)? 

RELATIVITY - What do you see here? In how many planes ' 
do you find people living? Do you like this drawing? Why 
or why-not? , • • , 

WATERFALL - What is wrong with this picture? Can anyone 
show just where and ho^^ the artist fools your eye? 

9. HOPPER - HOUSE BY THE RAILROAD (Slide 19) 

. Describe what you see. Is ^he house inhabited? How 
can yoii tell? 

« 

In one word how does the whole s&ne make you feel. Do 
'the bolors aid anything to your feeling* (they are cool and 
remote)? What about the angle from which you^ See the house? 
Does it make' a difference? (The house is isolated' against the 
sky.' The traJLn tracks separate it from* the earth. Your 
students may not see ho^ color and point-of-vlew add to the * 
effect. If they don't you may or may not want to tell them. 
In any event, don't make a big point of it.) ' 

10. MUNICH - CRY (Slide 20) 

What is the man doing? Wiat is he^feeling? Why might he 
feel that way? Have you eyer felt that way?" When and why? (:ic>st 
critics. Interpret the expression as ^ea»r.) Does the color con- 
tribute in any way to whdt the painting says to you? What about 
the way the paint is put on, with the curvy sky and the strai^t 
bridge?- Does that add anything? ' 



11. DAVIS - VISA (Slide 21) 

How do you like this? Why or why not? Would you call ^.t art? • 
How is it different from what have looked, at before?* (It is more 
abstract; it uses words rather than picture only.) 

12. TCHELITCHEW' feAll-uh-cheff ) HEAD OF WINTER 
(Slide 22) (iJ«ail from his larger painting, 
HIDE AND SEEK) 



Here is^ an exercise in being a detective. What do you see 
here? (Project the slide.) Allow answers to come and ask each 
respondent to go up, and px)int out-wh^jt he sees and to stay until 
others agree they see it too. There are ^nuinarous human heads and 
profiles in the painting, some feet and hands. Can you see the 
tree, and branches as inner parts of the hum^^^oatdmy, vessels, 
and nerves? How is WINTER an appropriate pa'i^^fc the title? . 



13. MATTISE - ZULMA, TOBOGGAN, IVY -IN FLOWER, CHRISTMAS 
NIGHT, /'and THE PARAK^IET AND THt SIREN (Slides 23-27) 

Here's another kind of painting (project the slide of ZULMA). 
What do you see? Are the colors appropriate? Why or why not? 
Even though the colors are not what we would normally expect, do 
you like them? Why. or why not? 

Here are four more colorful paintings by the same man. Just 
sit and enjoy the colors and shapes; don't worry about what they 
stand for or what they mean. (Now show tht rest of ^ the slides, one 
at a time, then thre'e *of them simultaneously if there are enougji 
projectors).^) • • 

14. We're going to stop looking at art new, and have some fun 
creating it, even if we don't think of ourselves as artists. * (Project 
or distribute copies of line drawings, attached.) You have twb options 
to fill the next 20-30 minutes, so listen carefuMy. 

T I * 

You can either take .colored paper, glue, and scissors and 
try somethin&^.ke what you see projected on Ithe wall new or you 
can write fura^ titles and pyt words in the mouths of some of the 
characters to be found in other works of art. 

ll you choose the ^irst option the way to proceed is to pick 
colored paper you like, cut out shapes in 'various sizeff and dolors 
you like. Then get a large piece of colored paper and move them 
around on the paper until the arrangement satisfies you. Then glue 
them down. Make^.as many as you like, do your own thing. 



... ] 
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If you choose the second option, then take whichever of these 
line drawings (attached) you wish, l^k through these old magazines 
for words and sentences yoU think will make the picture funny or 
enjoyable, and glue them on ^e picture. You can either glue the 
words in balloons like cartoon -characters speak in, trr^put them 
at the bqttom as titles (show samples). Use your imagination 
and sense of humor. 



Summary and evaluation • _ 

1. Ask these discussion questions: • 

a. How do you feel about what we did toiji^t? What did 
you get out of it? Did you learn .anything you care about learning? 
What? . • " 

b. Which picture of all we saw did you lik6 most? Why? 
(Project it agaiiJ if you caa while, the student talks about it). 
Which did you like least? Why? ^ 

c. Which activity did you enjoy most? Why? Which 
did you like least? Why? 

d. Do you feel any differently about art now than you 
did at the beginiSng? Why or why not? , 

e. Did anyone's opinion of a picture change after he 
heard other's thoughts and feelings about it? Why? 

2. , Call on a student(s) to summarize what was'leamed in 
the lesson. 

• * 

3. Have each student fill out the evaluation form and ; 
collect it. . f ' ^ ' * 
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LESSON 18 

i 

TEACHER TITLE,- MAP READING 
STUDENT TITLE-LOST AGAIN 



Goals • - . 

. This lesson teaches the student how ta form a mental 
picture from a written or spoken description and to improve 
in his ability to communicate this mental image throu^ a 
written or spokeji description. Th^ understanding and know- 
ledge of the varioiis means of cQmmunicatfhg meaning (graphs, 
maps, sketches, written descriptions and directions) and how 
to use them is the desired outcome of this lesson. Students 
read maps and graphs and draw diagrams as a part of this 
less on . 



Objectives 

1. To follow oral directions 

2. To follow written directions 

3. To give oral directions 

4. To read and interpret maps and graphs 

5. To sketch and chart written and oral directions 

4 

Materials and equipment 

1. Pencils and paper 

'2. Blackboard and chalk- 

3. Identical maps for each student for Activity 1 

^4. Duplicated copies of Exercise 1, "Usiflg a Map " for 

Activity 1 (sample attached) ' 

5. Copies o^ Exercise 2 for Activity 2 (sample attached) 

6. Overheadprojector and transparency of Exercise 2 
(optional) ^ . 

7. Copies of Exercise 3,. "Reading Graphs," for Activity 2 
(sample attached) 

8. Graph paper (4 blocks to the inch is best) for each 
student 

9. Copies of Exercise 4, "Hogan's Heroes," Part A for 
Activity. 3 (sample attached) ' 

10. Copies of Exercise 5, "Hogan's Heroes" Part B for 
Activity 3 (sample attacj^ed) 
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Procedures and activities 

Introduce- the lesson by explaining that "In this session 
many of you* will probably be more lost than In any of our other 
lessons because we're going to be trying to find our\ way by 
using maps; we're going to read some . graphs, and we're going 
to draw some diagrams of men trying to break out of a P.O.W. ^ 
camp." Explain that maps, graphs » and dlagraiss can be used f6r 
conmunlcatlon in the same way that reading, speaking, and writing 
can. 



Activity X - Follow the Leader 

Distribute Identical maps (of the state, preferably. Such 
maps are available free from various service stations.) Briefly 
explain, map syftbols. Use the chalk board to aid in the ex- 
planations of syicbols. 

Ask for a volunteer to give oral directions to the rest 
of the olass. The volunteer names a city as the starting point 
and orally indicates directions and road route numbers which the 
students must follow to arrive at a destination pre-selected by 
the volunteer, but not revealed beforehand by him. Then he Identifies 
the destination and asks how many arrived at It by following his 
directions. 

The teacher theri selects a point of departure and a destination. 
The class then decides the best route to the destination. 

As a check on understanding of .this activity, distribute a 
copy of Exercise 1, "Using a Map" (sample attached). Adapt this 
exerclst^ to fit the map available to the class. This exercise 
' should be done"^ orally with Level A students. 



Activity 2 - Reading graphs 

Explain that we not only need to be able to re^d maps accurately 
In order to gain Information, but we also need to be able to read 
grkphs. ^ Give out copies (or make overhead transparency) of Exercise 
2, "Average Monthly^ Fuel Bill" and "Automblle Acceleration Rates" 
(sample attached). Examine the graphs together, ask questions which 
elicit Information from the two graphs, and explain 'the concepts of 
graphing. Give out copies' of Exercise 3, "Reading Graphs." Go over 
the questions orally or In writing, depending upon the needs and 
interest of the class. Discuss the answers. ^^'""N^ 
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Activity 3 - flogan^s Heroes 

Give a copy of Exercise 4, **Hogan's Heroes" - Part A>, 
(sample attached) and a sheet of graph paper to e^ch student. 
Ask them to read the story and, using the graph paper, draw a 
diagram or -map using the directions in the story. (See attached 
diagram for answer.) When finished, compare diagrams and learn 
where reading or following directions was not done accinrately. 

Then give them a copy of Exercise 5, **Hogan's Heroes" Part 
B (sample attached) and a sheet of 'graph pap^r. Proceed on with 
Part A. Discuss and compare the diagrams. See if they all agree 
on "What happened next?" \ ' . 

This activity, because of the reading level, mi^t be too 
difficult for Level A students. If so, do it orally. 

If time doesn* t ^permit the completion of the activity, it 
might be done as out-of-class work with the sketches, befng 
completed on the graph paper and brougjit in and discussed at the 
next session. 

Suaaary and evaluation 

1. Collect and examine any of the|. materials coBq)leted by 
the students . 

2. Call on a student(s) to summarize what was learned in' 
the lesson. Supplement with whatever explanation is necessary to 
help them understand that maps and graphs provide communication. 

3. Ask the students to /discuss what they liked and did not 
like about the lesson. 

4. Give out' and collect the evaluation forms. 





» I 

4^ > kJ 
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Exercise 1 
USING A MAP 



Name 



1. This is a jliap of 



9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 



2.* "On this map other states or cognties can be seen. They are: 

^' &^ ^' 

B. *N E. 

C. • F. — 



3. On the large map» one inch equals 



miles 



4. State capitals are indicated hy a synbol like 
5«* The largest body of water shown on "this map is 
6. One historic^attraction is 



7* teps of how many cities are include/ on the back of the map? 



S. Are there state parks listed? ^ If so, name one 



There are 

dicated by a symbol shaped like 

The largest city on th*e map is 



state forests listed on the map. They are in- 



Toll expressways are colored 
colored 



Secondary roads are 



The largest town in 
The largest town in 
The largest town in 



* section is 



^* section is 
* section is 



The largest body of water in 



* section is 



*Teacher identify four map sectional coordinates fpr the class, 
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EXERCISE 2 - READING GRAPHS 



AVERAGE NONTHLY FUEL BILL 



50 
45 
40 
35 
30 
$ 25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 



LEGEND 



Dellen p*r month 
ipant en fu«1 




O 

o 
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Exercise' 3 
READD^G GKAPHS 

Average monthly fuel bill. *^ 

1. Hov much was spent on fuel in April? 

2. How much was spent on fuel in October? 

3. What is the difference spen't between the January knd 
October bills? 



4. What is the difference spent between April 
and October? 

5. Why was more spent in January th^ in April? 



Automobile acceleration rates. ^ 
♦ 

1. Which automobile accelerates th& fastest? 



2. Which automobile accelerates the slowest? 



3. How many seconds difference is there in acceleration t^ 60 
miles per hour between the fastest and the slowest 
automobile? ^ 



4. How many seconds did it take for the Ford Torino to reach 
40 ^les an ^lour? 



Why *re the lines not straight? 
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Exercise 3 
READING GRAPHS 
Teacher's Answer Key 

Average moriETTly fuel bill., 

1. $15 . ^ 

2. $20 

3. $20 

4. $5 

5. January is a colder month than April. 

Automobile acceleration rates. 

1. Stingray 

2. Toyota ^ 

3. 4 1/2 seconds 

4. 7 seconds 

5. The curves represent transmission shifting into higher 
gear. - A 



( 
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Exercise 4 
"Hogan's Heroes" - Part A 



Name 



Directions: Draw sketches of the following story. 

Captain Hogan and his men were going to escape this brick 
trap. They knew that the P.O.W. Cstbp was shaped like a square » 
1,200 feet long and one story high. The outside walls were two 
stories high. The north comer was a square exercise yard^ 600 
feet long. On each comer of the camp was a guard tower. 
Under the south guard tower was the Armory. Under the armory 
was the Commandant's office. 

Hogan 's barracks was at the south comer of the exercise 
yard. Frojn his cell he could watch the men playing ball. He ' 
and his fourteen men decided to dig down under the two-foot 
concrete floor. After two months of chipping, they finally 
hit dirt. They decided to dig a tunnel 800 feet long so as 
to come up In the woods surrounding the camp. So they started 
to dig south 800 feet and came to a surprise. What did they 
find? 



jl 1 ; 
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Exercise 5 
(Continued) 

* "Hogan^s Heroes" - Part B ^ , 

Name ^ 

They knew they were out of luck so they decided to raid ^ 
his liquor closet. His office was 20 feet wide by 30 feet 
long, In'the' south comer was. his desk and arm chiar. To the 
right of his desk was a hard-backed chair and a sofa. On the 
left were three file cabinets. Next to the file cabinets was 
a small bar. Behind the bar was the liquor cabinet. They 
opened the cabinet and got out the "Ripple", Just as' they 

opened the bottle in came (guess who?) • 

Wbat happened next?_ 



THE END 



ANSWER SHEET 
Hc^gan's Heroes - Part A The Cawp 
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✓ 



/ HOGAN'S BARRACKS 



1200' 



r 



TOWER ( 2nd floor ) 
ARMORY ( 1st floor ) 
CO»IANDANTS OFFICE ( basement ) 



^OWER 



erJc 



ANSWER SHEET 

Hogan'8 Hvrbes - Part B Commandant's 
• • Office 



0 
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BAR 
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* LESSON 19 

TEACHER TITLE - MUSIC 
STUDENT TITLE - IT'S MUSIC TO ME 



Goals 



The purpose of this lesson is to help students learn to 
perceive what is going on ^.n certain kinds of mtisic, and to talk 
and make thoughtful value judgments about what they hear. Students 
compare contemporary singers and musical groups and listen to f dk 
music, jazz, fijm music, etc., using these to interpret what 
message or mood is being communicated. Music is examined in a 
non-technical fashi9n. The lesson furnishes basic practice in 
listening, speajcing, and critical thinking. 



Objectives 



1. To express- feelings and thoughts one has about music. 

2. To recall or learn to use some basic terms which 
describe music. 

3. To idenSfy mood or feeling mu^lc communicates. 

4. To define in a simple way what distinguishes music from 
othet kinds of noise. 

5. To experience and discuss the various standards by 
which people judge mtisic* 



Materials 

1. Tape playback machine, one-track, or stereo which can 
be switcfied to one-track or record player. 

2. Prepared tape or rec<yds. 

3. Paper and pencils (optional)., 

4. . Blackboard and chalk 

5. Films from suggested list for Activity 8. 

6. Words to "Richard Cory" for Activity 10 (attached) 

Teacliing suggestions ^ - 

1. Tel^your students th§t in this class they will be 
working with materiai^they already know Something about, popular 
music. The lesson won^t ,be technical, bS will call on them to 
talk about things they have- probably b^en feeling and thinking 
about for some time, that is, what they like and don't like in 
music and why. .The point in this lesson is to relax anS listen 
to each piece with full attention, whether it's . a favorite or not, 
then* to react, if they care to, in ^ny way they like. 
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2. Since a Tot of people listen to pop music, but not very 
carefully, and since few know how to talk .about It, you can expect 
a lot of silence In response to what you play. Walt It out so 
your students get the Idea that the burden of learning Is on them. 
Use the questions to nudge out responses; accept any that come, 
and try to help your students Identify basic qualities and put 
labels to them. 

3. Listen to the music beforehand, so you know what you are 
already familiar with, how the questions fit, what your own 
questions and perceptions are, and which pieces you want to use 
in which order. The order we suggest is based on what we thlnk^ 
will interests the students, and reawaken tfiem when ^hiffigs have 
naturaily slowed down. Feel free to reorganize and >dd music you 
enjoy and think will work well. 

4. " While we have provided particular questions for each piece, 
and for groups of pieces, the basic questions* to be used with- each 
activity are as follows: 

Any reactions? How do you feel about that? 
Why or why don't you like it? 
What kind of music is it? 

What do you know about that piece or kind of music, 
either its history or the musical techniques used ^n it? 

How is piece A like and/or unlike piece B? 

Does this music remind you of anything else in music 
that you know (or, to encourage self-expression, does it 
remind you of anything in your experience)? ' 

5. We have provided some answers or ideas pr vocabulary to 
stress if your students' say enough to give ygu the opening.. We 
suggest that you not adopt the role of a teacher of music. Let 
most of the response to the music come from your students, and 
help them by verbally acknowledging what they say, repeating 

any basic vocabulary and ideas they come up with, and putting key 
words on the board. 

6. Unless you see a <:lear reason for ^olng ^o, don't give tltl 
or artists' names until after the g^slc has-been played. That way 
students may have the pleasure of recalling something they are 
already familiar with and won't be precjlfeposed to like or dislike 

a piece. ^ 

7. Feel free to turn off a piece at any point because you 
f^el it has worked, or won't work, or for any other reason. 

.Similarly, be prepared to replay any Selection, for further en- 
joyment or to help recall. 
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8. If there are students In the class who hdve had a 
musical background y use them to teach » or help teach, appropriate 
parts of the lesson.: 

9. , Select only those activities which are a^^^i^rlate to 
the class and your own musical background. 



Pro^dures and activities 

Activity 1 - Comparing Songs and Singers ^play the following tapes 
or records) ^ » 

1. Start cold with: r 

WHAT'D I SAY by Ray Charles. - 

Discussion questions: ^ - ^ , 

How do you like *^hat? Does an>K)ne recognize the singer? 
What do you know about him (he's very; popalar and bJLlnd)? 

Do you think Ray Charles is great5j What in your opinion 
makes him so? ' - * ' ^ * ^ 

What are the words about? Could Vou understand them? If 
not, Is there someone^ who can translate the lyrics for us? Do 
you like this piece even if you don't understand the words. 
If so, why? ; 

What kind of music is this? ' Would you call is ''rock", "soul", 
"blues",, or what? What qualities make you call it that? 

You heard Ray Charles, his pi^no, a chorus with girls, an 
oijchestra, and a , live audience. What does each .contribute to 
jrour enjoyment? What might you feel if one, say the audience, , 
were missing? What difference would it make? 



(Probably you won't be able to or want to use all of these 
questions. They are here ^ suggest various approaches to the 
material, and' you may find using questions from other paragraphs) 
I 

2. I'M A WOMAN by Peggy Lee. ' ^ 

Discussion questions; 
Who's the/ singer? 

How is her song like and unlike the one Ray Charles sang? 

(They are basically alike in content, rhythm, and style.) How 
are their singing stylgs not alike? (Slfe's riore polished; he's 
gutsier.) Which singer does most things with the voice? 



ERIC . . 
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3. THE BEST IS YET TO COME by Tony Bennett. 
Discussion questions: 

« 

Doeg anyone know who that is? How would you compare him to 
Ray Charles. 

4. Which singer do you liki Best? Can you say why? (You ^ 
may want to asK a quiets class fox a show of hands/ Then ask if 
someone will summarize why he thinks the majority voted the way 
they did. Ask if those who were in the majority would add anything 
to their explanation.) 



Activity 2 - THE BEATLES . X 

1. In this activity we are gOing to listen to\everal songs 
by the Beatles, recorded at varioub times during the group's life. 
Relax and listen carefully. When cfaey're through we'll talk about 
what changes you see in. their style time passed. 

. 2. SHE LOVES YOU, YAH, YAH, 
SOMETHING 
LET. IT BE 

Discussion questions: 

How were those pieces of music different from each other? 

What instrimients did they use as a small group in the fi;rst 
song? (electric guitar, drums)? What other .instrdments were used 
in the other two numbers? (organ in LET IT BE, lusher orchestration 
behind guitar in both) Did the sound in LET IT BE remind you of any 
other kind of music? (hymn) 

3. Now I'll play one other Beatles' tune. Which of the first 
three does it remind you most of and why? 

♦ 

GET BACK 

(It should remind them of SHE LOVES YOU). • 

4. What do people call this kind of music ("Rock" or something 
on that pVder)? 

5. Which of the four songs. did you like best and why? What^ 
didn't you like? Why not? 
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6. Why do you suppose the Beatles were so P<M>ular? Does any 
one have any Beatle favourites we didn't play?^ What Is it? 
Why do you like It? 

Activity 3 - Spirituals 

10 Now another kind of music: 

OH HAPPY DAY by the Edwin Hawkins Singers, • ~* 

Discussion questions: 

How does that make you feel? How does it make you feel that 
way? (the massed voices, the contrast of solo and chorus, the 
slow crescendo of voices, increasing repetition in the lyrics) 

What do people call that kind of music? (spiritual or hymn) 
Wfty do they call it that? (It deals with religion or religious 
ideas.) 

' Did you like it? Why or why not? 

2. AMAZING GRACE by Judy Collins or SOMETIMES I FEEL 
LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD byT Peter, Paul, and Mary. 

Discussion questions: ^ 

How did Judy Collins arrange the solo voice and chorus? 
Was there any order or progression to what she did? (solo voice, 
wordless choir, choir singing words, rising volume,*^ etc.)r OR, 
how close was Mary Travers to the microphone? What difference 
did it make? (closer to us, more intimate) 

Would yc^i^call that a spiritual? Why or why not? ^ 

Which of the two spirituals we have heard did you prefer? Why 
Do you have any associations or memor'^es attached to either? 

What instrument (s) do you expect to hear when spirituals are 
being played? (organ, piano, perhaps harmonica) 

4 

Activity 4 - Popular Music 

Now listen to the words and music of two popular songs and 
consider how they are alike: 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS by Simon and Garfunkel 
YOU'VE GOT A FRiara by Carole Kln^. 

t 

Discussion questions: 

% 

How are they alike? (The lyrics are about the same subject.) 
Who is singing to whom in each: man to woman, man to man, God 
to man?^ Can you be sure? How? 



Would you call these spirituals? In what ways? . (They deal 
with the heart but don't refer to God or religion: BJIIDGE uses 
an organ, sounds hymn-like, and rises to ^ crescendo;) 

' Would you call anything pj^ayed up to this point "s#ul" music? 
Which song(s)? Are spirituals "soul" music? t 



Activity 5 - Folk Music * ^ 

Now just sit back and listen to another enjoyable kind of 
music. Listen especially carefully to the second piece to catch 
the words: i 

IF I HAD A HAMMER by Peter, Paul, and Mary; 
HARD LIVIN* LOSER by Judy Collins; 
ON TOP ffF OLD SMOKEY, by the Weavers . 

' 

Discussion questions: 

What do people^ call this kind of music? (folk) What was * 
each one about? Would you make a generalization then about what 
folk music deals with, why it is called folk- music? (It is often^ 
narrative and'>talks simply about people and life.) 

Which did you like best and why? 

Activity 6.'- Jazz 

1. Can anyone -tell what kind of music this is? (Dixieland) 
CLARINET MARMALADE by Bix Beiderbecke. 

Discussion questions: 

" Does anyone know anything about who started jazz and where it 
came from? (Black musicians 'in New Orleans developed it around 
the turn of the century, took it north on Averboats the 
Mississippi, then spread it to Europe •) 

Does anyone know what makes jazz jazz (it used syncopation 
accent on normally unacgented beats; it is **hot", fast paced and 
driving; and it uses ^improvisation on basic musical themes)? • 

Hew did you like this p'iece of music? Why or why not? 

2. LET S DANCE by Benny Goodman and his orchestra. 
Discussion questions: 

Does anyone know whose band that i-s or what kind of music it 
is called? (Benny Goodman playing "swing" from the late 1930's. 
This kind of music became popular after ^uhe jazz age of the 19^20' s 
and early- 30 *s. ) 
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How was this music different from Dixieland? (bigger Band, 
less improvisation, "smoother" arrangement)' How did you like it? 
Why? 

Activity 7 --^ijusic. Feelings, and Ideas " 

1. The following pieces of music are different from each 
other. They aren't about girls, but in order to help us see what 
each piece makes us feel, I'd like you to pretend that each piece 
represents a girl. I'll make up a girl's name to help you with 
each piece, then as I play it and ask you thought questions, see 
how the music makes you feel and what kind of girl it suggests. 

(Depending on your students' abilities you may want the 
group to respond orally, or to jot down key words as they listen 
and then respond orally, to write out brief, rough answers to be 
read out to the class, or to write out one sentence descriptions 
which you will collect and read to the class without identifying 
the writer. Consider also whether you want to use all five 
pieces. If not, pick those which trigger your imagination most). 

a. We'll call this girl Martha: 
^BABY ELEPHANT WALK by Quincy Jones. 

Discussion questions: 

What's she like? How does she walk? How does she talk? What 
kind of personality does she^have? What's her favorite activity? 
What kind of house does she live in? (Feel free to make up your 
own questions; be sure they focus on her appearance, personality, 
activities, and location). 

b. This is Adelaide:- 

TWO PART INVENTION IN F MAJOR by J. S. Bach. 
^ Discussion questions: 

, * • ^< * 

What, is she like? What does she lik6 to do most? How 
old is she? Is she married? Wliat is she wearing? • 

(This piece is played on the Moog Syr|thesizer , a complex and 
relatively new electronic instrument. Ask your students how they 
like the sound) . 
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c. 



This is Mona: 



N 



DANCING EYES by Ron Goodwin. 



Discussion questions: 

What is Mona like? How's her temper? Is-she a blonde? 
Does she usually wear shoes? 



d. 



This is Karen: 



CARINOSO by Laurindo Almeida. 



Discussion questions: 



Does she like to read? If so, what? How tall is she? What 
is her favorite cilor? What kind of neighborhood does she come 
from? Does she still live there? 



What's she like? Where does she hang out? What's her favorite 
sport? Does she have a man? What's he like? Is Joan the right 
name for her? 

2. Those pieces of music were supposed to stimulate your 
imaginations.^ How did the music do it? ^y did you think of each 
girl the way you did? Why, for instance, did you see Martha or 
Adelaide as you did?* What in the music did it? (You may want to 
replay a portion of a piece for the students at this point. In 
these responses look for conroents on the feel and tonal quality 
of the instruments used, the beat of the music, its "heaviness" 
or "lightness", and personal associations. "Did you feel or think 
that because of something in the music or because of your personal ' 
experience?" is a question that will help them distinguish between the 
sources for their feelings and ideas). 

a. The idea of^his exercise was to clarify something simple 
about music, and that poeple like it^ because it causes or calls 
up feelings . 



e . 



This is Joan: 
« 



PtTER GUNN by Henry Mancini 



Discussion questions: 



b. Did you enjoy this activity? Why or why npt? 
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Activity 8 - Music and Film . 

1. Now we will look at a short film of which music is an 
important part. Enjoy the film; then we'll take a look at 
what difference the music made to it. 

2. Show any of the following films. While specific questions , 
are attached to them, the basic questions ^re : 

What difference did the music makef ^ 
^ What feelings did it give you? 

Do you recall any point at which the music particularly 
reinforced what the pictures were saying? 

How did the instruments used fit what the pictures were 
saying? 

Was the tempo speed of the music appropriate? 

One way to clarify the importance of the music is to reshow 
a part of the film with the sound turned off. 

The following notes are "to help you sjelect a film. The 
questions are for your students: 

a. DREAM OF WILD HORSES (Contemporary Films - McGraw- 
Hill, 330 West 42ftii^St., New York, N.Y. 10036). This film "catches 
the-ra^e spirit of wild horses in the Camargue region of France, 
the marshlands ... It is a visual dream, enhanced by mist, water, 
fire, and earth - one of the most senstially involving films 

ever made, "1 

Is the electronic music appropriate? What difference does 
it inake? What inlPtruments or kinds of music would, have spoiled 
the feeling of the film? 

b. CLAY (Contemporary Films; see above). An animated 
film using clay figures to tell the story of evolution in a 
delightful way. An original jazz score. 

What was the movie about? What difference does the music make? 
Does it fit the action? How does it make you feel? Was the movie 
comi'c or serious or both? Was the music appropriate? 

c. A CHAIRY TALE (International Film Bureau, 332 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60604). "...a comic duel between a 
reluctant, animated chair and a man who tries to sit on it... Ravi 
Shankar composed a lovely sitar score for the film that fits it 
like a glove. . ' 



-•■All the descriptions of films are quoted from David A. Sohn, 
'^Filras with Few Words", MEDIA AND- METHODS, Feb., 1969, pp. 45-50. 



1 
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Does the music fit the action? How? Does atiyone recognize 
the instrument? 

BEGONE DULL CARE (International; see above). 
"Paitating directly on film, Norman MacLaren and EvelyaLamber 
illiiltrate the jazz sound track of Oscar Peterson (and his trio) 
in three distinct movements - 'modem jazz,' 'slow blues,' and 
'boogie woogie.' Very exciting visually... "2 

What kinds of music did you hear in the film? How were 
they different? Did the images fit the music? Do you recall 
any image particularly? What and why? 

e. REFINER'S FIRE (Doubleday Multimedia, 1370 Reynolds 
Ave., Santa Ana, Calif. 92705). A powerful animated film which 
uses abstract figures to tell a story which can be read as con- 
cerning conformity, or religion, or illusion and reality. Various 
peices of well-known music enhance the effect of each scene. 

Which piece of music was most effective to you? Why? How 
did it particularly fit the scene it was in? 

3. If you didn't use the short film GLASS in the lesson on 
CRITICAL READING, or you did and your students liked it enough to 
enjoy seeing it again, then show it and concentrate on the uses 
and effects of the music in it. Similarly, you may want to go 
back to OWL CREEK BRIDGE in the same lesson, to see how music is 
used. Particularly, consider how the song, "A Livin' Man", is 
appropriate to the story. What part does it have in the trick 
the director plays on you in the film? 



Activity 9 - Is this Music? 

1. Now we're going to heat a variety cff sounds and talk 
about whether you ^hink they are music, have some of the qualities 
of music, or none at all. The idea here is to try to distinguish 
what music is. (Your task as teacher is to take any comments 
students ma1ce which touch on qualities that signify music, label 
them, and confirA them as significant. Qualities to look for 

are 1) use of a consistent tonal scale; 2) rhythm; and 3) pattern 
(beginning, middle, and end; repetition; increase or decrease of 
any kind; contrast; etc.) As each key element is identified write 
the words on the board. 

2. > Which of the following selections are music jor have 
musical qualities to you? (This activity could be eltmiaated if 



All the descriptions of 5ilm are quoted from David A. Sohn, 
"Films with Few Words", MEDIA AND METHODS, Feb., 1969, pp. 45-50. 
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it is not possible ^to locate or to make recordings of the indicated 
or similar, activities.) 

BAND TUNE UP. The instruments are playing notes, 
but -without order, tempo, rhythm, melody. 

PARADE EFFECT. It has rhythm and tempo, and the 
drums play notes, but there is no melody. 

BABY CRYING. There <are notes, but no consistently 
used scale. It might be argued that there is a pattern, 
a beginning, middle, and end in this crying- session , and 
there is a discernible rhythm. | 

WOLF PACK. There are notes, hit and held or slid 
off of. There is a structure: one howl to full pack ^ 
and then a dying down. They sing chords in harmony then 
slide off into dissonance. There are solos and choruses. 

EVIL WAYS by Santanna. Is this music? How? How 
is it more "nusic" than the other things we have heard? 
(It's got all the qualities the wolf calls have, plus 
words and a more consistently shaped and varied rhythm 
and melody) . 

3. Now I would like you to listen to something strange. 
It is the actual sounds of a whale singing, not words but a 
remarkable and complex melody. Man .has recently discovered that 
whales in the (?eep sea sing songs with beginnings, middles, 
and ends. Whales travel in families and apparently these families 
have their own distinct songs. Members sing back and fortli to 
each other. What you will hear now will be a lone whale singing 
deep in the infinite space of ocean. Close your eyes and just 
listen, strange as it sounds-. Just, let it wash over you. (Play 
until you think they've heard enou^.) 

WHALE SONG 

Any reactions? 



Activity 10 - Music and Poetry (for better students) 

1. Now we're going to look at the words, thejXftlcs Xhat 
go with music. Listen carefully to the story this song tells: 
(play the tape or record) 

RICHARD CORY by Simon and Garfunkel. 

What's the song about? (You may need to replay it several 
times since most people aren't trained to recall'^what they hear the 
way they are trained to remembet what they read) . 





• 
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.J ^ ^ 
2. Now here's a copy of the poem this song came from. 

I'll read it to you (be sure you've rehearsed your reading so 

that it's natural, not artifically "poetic"). 




• 




Discussion questions: 








Is the idea in the song lyric in any vay different from that 
in the poem? 

Which words do you prefer? Why? Which form do you prefer, 
the poem or the song? Why and why not? 


* 






. Summary and evaluation 








1. Which of all the things we have heard did you like 
most? Why? Which did you like least and why? 








2., From the opinions we've shared here about the various ^ 
pieces of music, could you state one basic rule for what makes 
a piece of music good or not? Why not? 








3. Why do people in general like music? Why <fo you 
think people write it? 




• 




4. How do you feel about what we did today? How Qould 
it have been more worthwhile? 

5. Have students fill in the evaluation forms and 
collect them. 


■ 




* 
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. RICHARD CORY 
£• A. Robinson 



Whenever Richard Cory went down t^own, 0*- 
We people on the pavement looked at him; 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown, - 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 

And he was always quietly arrayed. 

And he was always human when he talked; 

But still he flut^tered pulses when he said^ 

"Good-morning," and he glittered when he walked. 

And he was rich-yes, richer than a king- 
And admirably schooled in every grace: 
In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that ye were in his place. 

So on we worked, and waited for the light. 
And went without the meat, and cursed the bread; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 
Went home and put a bullet through his head . 
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TEACHER TI'PLE r CLASSIFICATION 
STUDENT TITLE DID YOIT SEE WHAT I ^AW? 



Goals 



The purpose of this lesson is to give students exper- 
ience in studying the characteristics of objects and words in 
order that they may be able -to group them according to a logica 
classification system. Students will examine several common, 
everyday groups of objects, such as buttcjps and beaBs, forming 
their own classification system. Thfe lesson provides practice 
in oral language, logical thinking, writing ideas dowh, "arvdr * 
reading them back. » ^ ^ ' ' * , ' 



Ob:jectives 

^1. To examine objects and words carefully-p«cia critically. 
2. To classify these objects and words according to 
their attributes or characteristics. 

'3. To explain orally the classification system that was 
determined for each set of obj-ects. 

^ 4. To, write words a^d ideas down for classifying the 
^w^ds and ideas. 

'5« To read words written on the blackboard and on 
pa^er. 

6. To improve the understanding of such language concepts 
as size, weight, texture, shape, likenesses, differences, and 
other attributes. 

7. To gain practice in logif^al thinking. 

Materials 

1. Duplicated copies of Woman (Man) A and B for Activity 
1 (sample attached) for Activity 1. > 

2. Overhead projector and transparency - (optional) for. 
Activity 1. 

*3. Blackboard and chalk 

4. Sets of rSscellaneous objects for Activity 2 

5. Pencils and paper * 
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Teach li^fr^eifgges tlons 



1. The activities ax^ arranged approximately yin a 
concrete to abstract order; therefore, it is inporo^t to 
follow the activities in the sequences shown. The starting ^ 
point may vary, depending upon the ability of the class, but 
the succeeding activities should be followed in sequence. Go 

as far as the class is able. Slnce^ the last activity or two 
is more 'abstract and difficult' than the others', some classes- 
may not do these. 

2. Keep In mind that the main purpose" of this activity 

is to provide a setting in which oral ^anguage can be developed. 
The activities also provide opportunities for writing down of 
words and ideas; these should bf read for reading practice. 



Procedures and activities 



Introduce the lesson tty saying somtething to this effect: 
"In this lesson we are going to be learuing about the different 
chafacteristics we can see in things and-how these characteristics 
can be used to help gain a better^understandingj- of these things. 
We are going to be examining women (men), cars, objects, and words. 
Those who ar^better at these things usually are the better readers, 
not just by being able to read words but^fcljeing able to under- 
stand better what they read. Not all of ^Bpee. the same similarities, 
and differences when we look at things. Let^s see how good we are 
at this and whether we can learn to be better at it.^' 

■ ' 

Activity 1 - Pictures of women (men) <> 

Give out copies of Woman (Man) *A and B (sample attached) . 
(Use the women for male classes; the man, ^fer female classes.) 
These figux'es might also be made on an ovoRead transparency - 
or on a slide. 

Zxamlne the two pictures and list on the board all the. like 
and unlike characteristics^ that the clas*s can find. Bring out 
factors such as appearance, shape^size, wei^t, height, hair, 
ett. Accept write down any characteristic the students 
give you. Get all the ideas you can. 

^' - t 

Conclude the activity by asking if between them all they 
have found some characteristics which they would each not^ have 
thought of alone. ^ 
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Activity 2 - Classifying objects 

Obtain enou^ sets of objects so that there is a set for 
every thtee or four stiidents. For example, make a collection 
of miscellaneous buttons of varying" size, shape, texture, 
function, color, lettering, wei^t, construction, *or other 
characteristics. Make similar collections of other objects 
so that you will have several sets for small groups to use. 
For exanq)le, make ^ioUect Ions of treads, bottle caps, stones, , 
marbles, gift labels, gift wrapping ribbon cut into various 
lengths and shapes, pieces of fabric, etc. Any inexpensive 
set of objects that has varfous attributes is suitable for 
this activity. (There are four pieces of commercial materials, 
complete* with teachers' guides, that could also be used for 
this activity: Attribute Blocks - "People Pieces," 'A' Blocks," 
"Color Cubes," and "Creature Cards," Webster Dlvlsicm, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., N.Y., N.Y., approximately $4.00 each.) 

Divide the class into' groups of three or four, givin'g each 
group one of the sets of objects. Tell them to look at them 
visually, Jtexturally, etc. according to si^h characterlsts as 
size, shape, color, wei^t, etc. Each person in the group takes 
a turn at classifying the objects using any category they wish. 
After placing the objects in a category, the other members have 
to' figure it out. Allow as many turns as posslbl/Bj have some- 
one in each group write down a record of the categories. (Level 
A students may not be able to keep this record,) 

At' the end of the activity each group explains to the rest 
of the class how they classified their objects. Post the record 
of categories developed by each group. Use these papers for 
reading practice. ^ 



Activity 3 - Classifying Cars 

Allow the students to stay in the same groups for Activity 
2,^ or form similar new groups. 

Tell each group to think of the names of all of the cars they 
can and tib write these down. They are each to classify them in as 
many ways as they can think of, fgr exanple, by speed, purpose, 
body style, weight, size, etc. Eaoh person writes down his 
classification. When they have finished each person shows his 
classification to the rest of the group and they have to figure 
it out. Finally, let ^each group explain their findings to the 
rest of the class. Post all the records that were kept. 
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Activity 4 - Classifying words 

Write th§se words on the board for Level A students:*' 

man hit ^ 

sit Fred 
jam I can 

Charlie John 

bit 



' Write 


these words on 


students : 




roll 


humid 


baseball 


didn't 


cold 


hat 


beans 


soup 


February 


man's 


someone 


July 


cool 


ipoist 


dog^s 


isn't 


steak 


cannot 



gravy 
girl's 
Bill 
dew 

potatoes 
damp 
Mary 
windy 



Add to or subtract words from either list to make it 
more meaningful to the class . ^ 

Tell students to study the words and to classify them 
in esxy way they can, such as by length, sound, initial -letter, 
ending letter, coiq>ound words, contractions, possess.iVes , 
capital letters, people, opposites, synonyms, funct4on^^tc. 
Note that many of the words for Levels B and C may be ^classified 
according to the function of food (roll, beans, steak, etc.) and 
weather (damp,, moist, hot, etc.). Have them write the words in as 
many categories as they can think of. When finished, each person 
reads his categories and words to the class. Discuss the accu|:acy 
of the answers. Post the papers and let the class move about 
and read them. 



Summary and evaluation 

1. Call on a student(s) to summarize what was learned in 
the lesson. Supplement with any information that will help 
the students understand the purpose of the lesson. Bring out 
the point that all these activities help one read better. Ask 
for exain>les |rom the lesson that have to do with reading 
improvement. 
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2. Ask the students to discuss what they liked and 
did not like about the lesson. 

3. Give out and collect the evaluation forms. 

% 



> 
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STUDENT LESSCW EVALUAnON FORM' 

1. Did the lesson turn you on? 

2. What did you learn that you did not already know? 

3. What did you not like about the lesson? 

* 

4. Suggestions. , . 

/ 

Rating' Scale of Lesson (Circle one) 

(1) Excellent <2) Good (3) pair (4) Poor (5) Very Poor 
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PUBLICATIONS 



Operation Backup - First Year Effort 
Clearinghouse Project Brief 



50 State C6rrectiOTal S^^steni Survey on Literacy Training, Testir>g 
and School Districts ' 

Potenticd of Correcticml Schcol District Organizations 

Reading - Where It's At^- In Prisons ^ 

Reading Program Resource Manual for Correctioiai Adult Basic Education 

Series: Correctional Educators Monogr^3hs 

1) Ttie Effectiveness of a Tutor-Student Method of Teaching 
R e a d i n g to Functionally Illiterate Irrnates at the Illinois 
State Penitentiary 

2) Providing Basic Education for ^fempower Program Clients: • 
R&D GuidqxDSts 

3) Curriculun for Inproving Cannunication Skills - A Lax^uage 
Arts Handbook for Use in Corrections 

Series: Correctional Reading Program Learning Packets 

1) Jdb Applications 

2) Food Stanps 

3) Warranties and Gucur^nties 

4) Loans and Rental Agreeraents 

Teaching Ccnprehensicxi with Functional Reading Materials 
Trcdning Literacy Volunteers in Corrections ' 

Series: Profiles of Correctional Reading Programs 

1) Cock County D^jartment of Correcticais 
Chicago, Illinois J 

2) Lorttxi Youth Colter II 

District of Columbia D^jartment of Corrections 

3) Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center. 
Morgantcwn, West Virginia 

4) Fairfax County Jail 
Fairfax, Virginia 

5) Connecticut Correctional Institution 
Cheshire, Connecticut * 

6) Glen Mills School 

Glen Mills, Pennsylvania 

7) Si^il Brand Institute for Vfcmen 
Los Angeles, CcLLifomia 




Anerican Bar Associaticxi 
Clearin^iouse for Offender Literacy Programs 
1705 De Sailes Street, N.W. 
. Washington, D,C. 20036 
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CLEARINGHOUSE FOR OFFENDER LITERACY PROGRAMS 



Activated in August 1973, this project focuses on developir^ literacy 
programs and inproved basic education technology to help reduce the high func- 
tional illiteracy rate among adult and juv^le offenders. Its preniise is 
that basic, reading ax^ literacy skills are essential for enabling offenders 
to cope with modem society and achieve a lasting rehabilitative adjustment. 
Oonducted as a joint effort with tte American Correctional Association and 
the National Association for Public Continuing and Adult Education, the Clear- 
inghouse was siCT^rted by a^grant fran the U.S. .Office of Education awarded 
through the Maryland State Department of Education, during 1973-74. Presently 
- the Clearinghouse is supported through an LEAA grant sponsored by the National 
Institute of Corrections. 



CLEARINGHOUSE ADVISORY BOARD 



Sylvia Bacon 
Vfeshington, D.C. 

Donald A. D^^pe 
Washington, D.C. 

Craig Dc±eon 
Washington, D.C. 

James R. Dorland 
Washington, D.C. 

Euphesenia Foster 
Laurel r Maryland 

Joseph ^Harrison 
Newark rs,New Jersey 



Jcdin E. Helfrich 
Pelham, New York 

Susan S. Henry 
. Waccabuc, New York 

Rlj^i L. Holloway 
feshington, D.C. 



Merritt D. Long 
Olynpia, Washington 

John R. Manson 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Andrew Reynolds 
Phoenixville, Penn. 

James A. Sensenbaugh 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Samuel Sublett, Jr. 
St. Charles, 111. 

Daniel Sullivan 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Anthony Travisono 
College Park, m. 

Curtis Ulmer 
Athens, Georgia 



Janet K. Carsetti 
ClearijSghouse Director 
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